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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


N France, M. Dupuy has again accepted the task of forming 

aMinistry. He kept General Mercier, who is trusted by the 
Army; made M. Poincaré, rather a Radical financier, Minister 
of Finance; gave the Foreign Office to M. Hanotaux, a sub- 
ordinate of the Foreign Office, in whom that office believes; 
and appointed three young and unknown men to three Minis- 
terial offices of less importance. M. Dupuy himself takes the 
Interior. His programme read to the Chamber on Thursday 
is vague; but it is understood that he will follow M. Casimir- 
Périer’s policy as long as he can. The Ministry is rather 
hostileto England ; but all French Ministers worry Lord Rose- 
bery pretty much alike, and it is the directing classes, not the 
soldiers, who seek war with Britain. The soldiers want war 
by land. 


M. Stambouloff has fallen like Prince Bismarck, and for 
the same reason. He had become so dictatorial and inde- 
pendent that Prince Ferdinand could not tolerate him any 
longer, He was, it is said, impertinent to the Princess of 
Bulgaria, he made appointments without the Prince’s sanction, 
and he even made an arrangement about the Bulgarian 
Bishops with the Sultan without informing his master. He 
had therefore to go, and M. Stoiloff, a courtly diplomatist, 
rules in his stead. There have been disturbances in Sofia, but 
‘the Army is with the Prince, and the disturbances will come 
tonothing. It is more doubtful whether Prince Ferdinand can 
rule without his strong man; but he is a Coburg, he has had 
«ight years’ experience, and the experience of Europe is that 
the Princes survive their great Viziers. We use the Asiatic 
word advisedly, for M. Stambouloff was precisely a Vizier. 
He knew how to govern, but he was a despot by nature, and 
could not bear to consult even with his Sovereign. It is sup- 
posed that the Prince, left to reign alone, will not be so hated 
by the Czar, but we do not believe much in the friendship of 
caste,’ The Emperor William I. was a great Legitimist, but 
he dethroned dynasties like the Guelfs in Hanover, perhaps 
the most legitimate in Europe, without a seruple. If the road 
to Constantinople runs over the Prince of Bulgaria, the Czar 
will be quite sorry, and push it on a!1 the same. 








The Emperor of Austria appears for the moment to have 





yielded to clerical influence. After long discussions with the 
Hungarian Premier, he has declined to create Magnates in 
order to pass the Civil Marriage Bill, and Dr. Wekerle has 
resigned. It is believed that this decision will produce 
a great explosion of Hungarian Separatist. feeling, as’ it 
is universally attributed to “ Austrian influence,” tut 
this may turn out a mistake. Negotiations are still going 
on, and the Magyars who govern Hungary have genuine 
political instinct, and will not quarrel finally with the Haps- 
burgs, The question at issue does not involve religion, as the 
necessary concession has been made in many Catholic 
countries, and some compromise will almost undoubtedly be 
found. The Emperor has given way to Hungary often 
enough to know the road, and the clericals will not risk an 
Anti-Establishment agitation. The immediate result is, 
nevertheless, a little singular, as the Emperor-King was 
understood to believe that he had found in Dr. Wekerle an 
ideal Premier. 


On Friday week, Mr. Rowlands called the attention of the 
House of Commens to the retarning officers’ charges at elec- 
tions. At present, these purely official and necessary charges 
are divided among the candidates. They ought to be paid 
from public funds. Mr. Rowlands met the bogus-candidates 
argument—it is urged that bogus candidates are prevented by 
the entrance-fee now demanded—by the suggestion of second 
ballots. Or they might say that no person should be accepted as 
a candidate unless he was requisitioned by a certain percentage 
of the electors. Again, they might adopt the proposal in the 
Nationalist Bill of 1886, and “ provide that if a candidate did 
not poll a certain percentage of the electors, he should be 
mulcted in the expenses; he preferred the second ballot as 
sufficient to meet the difficulty.” Mr. Caine supported Mr. 
Rowlands, and declared the question was, whether he was at 
the next election to pay £150 to the returning officer,.or 
whether each elector of East Bradford should pay 1jd. Sir 
Henry James announced that he had changed his mind since 
1872, and was now in favour of putting the charges on the 
rates, but not on any central fund. Mr. Morley next blessed 
the proposal from the Front Bench, and declared that the bogus 
candidates should be suppressed by charging a portion of the 
expenses on candidates who did not poll a certain number of 
votes. In the end, this very reasonable and proper proposal 
was carried by 127 (166 to 39). 


The Budget debate has so far ended to the advantage of 
the Government. On Monday, an effort was made by Mr. 
Heneage, supported by Mr. Goschen, to omit the expression 
“ principal value” as the basis of the new Estate-duty, thus 
leaving it open to the House to tax each legatee, and not 
the total property left; but it was defeated by 216 to 
189. On Tuesday, the effort was practically renewed, Sir R. 
Webster moving directly that the tax should be levied only on 
the amount to which each legatee or heir benefited by the 
estate; but Sir William Harcourt showed that the change 
would increase the deficit from £3,500,000 to £9,500,000, and 
the proposal was defeated by 231 to 199. We have discussed 
this part of the debate elsewhere, and need only mention here 
our impression that the Budget will be allowed to pass with 
one serious division on the Liquor-duties, and that the 
demerits of Sir William Harcourt’s scheme will be corrected 
next year. The most serious of these are the want of pro- 
vision for cases in which an estate is temporarily unsaleable 
—there are plenty of such cases in Essex—and the pro- 
bability of excessive delay in paying legacies, owing to the 
difficulty of ascertaining the total value of a large estate. 
A wealthy heir may, as matters now stand, be left for a yegr 
with nothing to live on except borrowed money. It is a pity 
the Lords cannot put in an amending clause or two, but that 
is outside their prerogative, and the next Government must 
do it. 
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We deeply regret to say that “the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Bill” was talked out in the Report stage on 
Wednesday by the Irish party, who were apparently angry 
because it stood in the way of the next order of the day, 
which was the Bill for the repeal of the Irish Crimes Act. 
Colonel Nolan, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Healy competed with 
each other in raising all kinds of trivial objections to it; and 
though all their cavils were defeated by large majorities, the 
interference went on till the debate stood adjourned under the 
usual Wednesday Standing Order, while Mr. Healy was speak- 
ing for the fourth time. As the Government have claimed all 
the time of the House for the future, the Bill can only pass by 
their adopting it, and we very earnestly hope that they will 
do so. It has nearly passed the Report stage, and then the 
Third Reading will follow with hardly any loss of time, so that 
the Government would lose little in time and gain much 
in general esteem by adopting and passing it into law. 


On Thursday, Sir William Harcourt, who moved a motion 
appropriating the whole of the time of the House for Govern- 
ment business, declared that his action was founded “ upon 
no complaints against any section of the House in the past 
nor upon any anticipations of unfair dealing with public 
business in the future,”—a remark in strong contrast with 
the parrot-cry of Obstruction raised by the Gladstonian press. 
Mr. Balfour, in a very moderate speech, suggested that, instead 
of demanding the whole time of the House for all purposes, 
the Government should only ask for it for the Finance Bill 
and Supply. The Finance Bill was the only measure of which 
they would definitely say that it was not going to be abandoned, 
and it was therefore not unreasonable to limit the motion as 
he proposed. Sir William Harcourt, however, refused to 
accept any compromise of the kind. After Mr. Redmond had 
insinuated that the Government’s intentions in regard to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill were probably dishonourable, and other 
Members had tried to draw the leader of the House as to the 
fate of their pet measures, Mr. Goschen moved an amendment 
formally limiting the Ministerial proposal to financial business. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, in supporting this amendment, chaffed 
the Government unmercifully, and showed how impossible 
it was for them to show their hand and say which Bills 
they would drop. Fancy what would happen in Wales 
if Welsh Disestablishment were dropped; in Ireland if 
the Evicted Tenants were thrown over; or among the Tem- 
perance party if the Local Veto Bill were abandoned? Why 
should the Chancellor of the Exchequer be asked to prick the 
bubble if it would do duty for a month or two longer? Ullti- 
mately the amendment was negatived, but the Government 
majority dropped to 25; and on the main question it fell to 17 
(234 to 217). Though Ministers were so reticent in the House, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy has announced that the Government 
have pledged themselves to pass the Evicted Tenants Bill 
before the House is prorogued or dissolved. If this is so, it is 
pretty evident that the Welsh Bill, the contentious part of 
the Registration Bill, and the whole of the rest of the New- 
castle programme is doomed. The Evicted Tenants Bill will be 
fought line by line unless it is modified out of all recognition. 


Mr. Chamberlain took the chair this year on Saturday at 
the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, and made 
an amusing speech, on part of which we have commented 
elsewhere. He said that no one now would venture to 
proclaim himself “outside the circle of the well-wishers of 
the Press,” which has become interwoven with our lives. If 
he were sent to prison the thing he would miss would be his 
chosen paper, though which that paper was must remain his 
secret. The newspaper gave us facts and ready-made opinions, 
and though the facts were sometimes inaccurate,—he had 
himself read detailed accounts of a Cabinet never held,—the 
mass of the information was extraordinarily correct. With- 
out the Press there would be no speeches, and who could con- 
template without horror a speechless world? The journalists 
were becoming politicians, entering the House, and even the 
Cabinet ; and that would be good for them, but he sometimes 
wondered if the politicians would make good journalists. 
Certainly Lord Rosebery would make a good editor of a 
comic paper, and Sir William Harcourt might find editing 
a daily paper a more genial task than leading the House of 
Commons. And then the speaker burst into the regular 
rapturous eulogy of the Press, the one authority which 





always waxed while others waned,—a statement we 
believe. The waxing authority just now is that of the ac; 
with a command of sympathetic flattery for the great 
poration of the poor. The speech was a very clevey ene = 
Mr. Chamberlain struck out sparks with his hammer, pak. 
of crushing the iron. 


Yesterday week, the Duke of Devonshire addressed a great 
Unionist meeting in the Victoria Skating Rink, Southam 
and pressed upon his audience the anomalous character 
the position in which the Government had placed themselves, 
by making a great stand on a point of policy,—Irigh 
rule,—on which they deliberately refuse to appeal to the 
country. What, he asked, would Lord Grey and Lord Join 
Russell have thought, at the time of the first great Reform, 
Bill, of putting up with a great defeat by the House of Lords, 
and quietly proceeding to place a number of other measures, 
before the country in the hope of overcoming the reluctance. 
that the constituencies felt to insist on the House of Peers, 
withdrawing its opposition? What, he asked, would gip 
Robert Peel have thought of putting up with a rejection of 
the Free-trade policy by the House of Lords, and quiet} 
going on to another series of measures, by the help of which 
he hoped to conquer the indifference of the country to Free. 
trade? Yet Lord Rosebery had admitted that the Govern. 
ment hoped, by the help of these other measures, to win over 
the country to accept Irish Home-rule less for its own sake. 
than for the sake of the policy with which it was to be 
associated. That was not the kind of public opinion to which 
a House of Lords convinced in its own mind that Irish Home. 
rule would be injurious, could be expected to yield. 

On the subject of the Graduated Estate-duty which is now 
proposed, the Duke of Devonshire evidently holds that the 
Government are endangering that accumulation of wealth in 
this country by which no class really gains so much as the 
working class. “It is a mistake,” he said, “ to suppose that 
by making the rich man poorer by forcibly distributing wealth 
among a larger number of people, you are necessarily doing 
anything that will make the poor man richer.” The Duke did 
not deny that men of larger means not under manifold engage. 
ments to other members of society are well able to beara 
higher proportional taxation than men of small means, but he 
denied this of men the greater proportion of whose wealth is 
invested either in industrial undertakings or in land burdened 
with all sorts of duties to the tenants and the labourers of their 
estates. And this no doubt is true of the transition period 
from the lower to the higher rate of taxation,—a transition 
which must be far more embarrassing to those whose wealth is 
already deeply pledged to specific duties, than it is to those 
whose wealth is all at their own disposal. But so soon as the 
former class have learned to treat their means as contracted 
so as to cover a smaller scale of obligations,—and of course 
their means will under the new system have to be 80 con 
tracted,—the equilibrium between means and normal expendi- 
ture will be restored, just as it is restored to the owner of 
personal property who has paid his Estate-duty out of his 
floating capital. So long as there is no taxation which dis- 
courages accumulation, the Duke’s objection is one that will 
lose force with every new year of the new system. 


Lord Salisbury made an important speech at a banquet 
given by the Grocers’ Company in their restored hall im 
Princess Street on Tuesday. Referring to the agitation 
against the House of Lords, he congratulated the Gladstonians 
on having discovered a promise which it was not necessary, 
because it was not possible, to fulfil, but which could be 
renewed from year to year without there being any prospect 
at all of losing the advantage of it by its passing from a 
promise into a performance. In discovering such a promis¢ 
as that, politicians have practically found the philosophers 
stone. He did not pretend that the House of Lords could 
oppose a bulwark to a current of popular passion. That 
could only be done by such a deliberate reference to the will 
of the people as the Swiss and the American Union have 
introduced into their Constitution when there is any doubt 
as to what the will of the people is. And such a reform Lord 
Salisbury deliberately advocated as a constitutional court of 
appeal for this country. But the House of Lords could be 
very useful in defeating the mancuvres and intrigues of 
different groups of politicians when the Government of the 
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lays the merchant in legislative measures, and buys 
oy P py selling parcels of such measures to the various 
tne of its followers. Lord Salisbury also, we regret to 
jeclared against the unification of London in somewhat 
° e sense as Mr. Chamberlain. But we hardly under- 
ue wis ground. Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
“ example he quoted, would not like to be broken up 
isto & group of Wards and Vestries. Why, then, should 
: not aspire to represent a great historical unity and 
same, like its provincial sisters P 
Mr. Justin McCarthy has made an appeal for funds for 
the support of the Irish Parliamentary party, which no longer 
receives the large subventions from the United States which 
had poured in upon it in recent years. But this appeal has 
not been received in Ireland with unanimousapproval. Father 
Homphreys of Tipperary presided on Sunday at a meeting at 
qbich a vehement protest against Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
was adopted, on the ground that the evicted tenants 
have the first claim on Irish generosity, and that everything 
which goes to Mr. McCarthy’s fund will be drained away from 
the Evicted Tenants’ fund. That is a very pretty quarrel, and 
is likely, we think, to remain a very pretty quarrel, in spite of 
the efforts of all the mediators who try to conjure money out 
of the pockets of Irishmen, and who do conjure a little, though 
only enough to make the various Irish martyrs miss the more 
grievously the rich streams of American gold which used to 
fow so freely into their pockets. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a very spirited 
address to the clergy against the Welsh Church Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment Bill, pointing out how severe 
vill be its effect in crippling the Welsh Church, how fatal are 
its provisions as against any new organisation of that Church 
after its disestablishment and disendowment, and how much 
it will cost Wales in rates to replace the Church schools which 
now exist, by the Board-schools which the Gladstonians 
demand. The Daily Chronicle of yesterday compares with 
this address of Dr. Benson’s a little paper signed “8S. E. G.,” 
which it attributes to the Rector of Hawarden (Rev. Stephen 
&. Gladstone), in favour of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, in a little penny periodical called Goodwill. But to our 
mind, our contemporary describes the contrast between them 
very unfairly, when it speaks of the latter as much more 
“hopeful” than the former. Its characteristic is a mild piety 
and sad resignation, not hope. We should say that Mr. 
Stephen Gladstone, so far us his tone is hopeful at all 
(which is not very far), is so only because he feels bound 
to think that what God does is well done. It is not, 
however, as yet by any means certain that God is going 
to do this, and till he does, we are bound to help or resist 
it according to our own judgment of its justice and 
tendencies. Mr. Gladstone has a good deal to say that 
is very just on the subject of the amount of wealth which 
the State by its own former policy has given to the Welsh 
Church, but that is only a plea in extenuation of the 
injustice of so complete a disendowment. As far as regards 
the progress and power of the Church in Wales, the Arch- 
bishop seems to us much the more confident as well as the 
more judicious of the two critics. 


The correspondent of the Times at St. Petersburg forwards 
an Imperial ukase dated May 18th, to which he attaches 
extreme importance. It deprives all officials, from the 
Ministers downwards, of their power of giving appointments 
and promotions in the Civil Service, reserving all such power 
to a Committee of Inspection under the Emperor’s own 
direct control. The measure is said to have created conster- 
uation in the official world, and to have been rendered 
necessary by serious abuses. It is probably intended both to 
prevent the sale of offices and to increase the control of the 
central power, which in Russia is apt to grow weak at a 
distance from St. Petersburg. The Emperor wishes to be 
sure that the whole service is filled with Russians and 
devotees such as he himself would approve. The decree is 
probably well meant, but will fail of its effect, the Com- 
mittee of Inspection, fatigued with the enormous mass 
of detail, appointing men recommended by Governors and 
the like, as a matter of course. The scheme broke down 
ander the Emperor Nicholas for the same reason. A King 
ust promote either by seniority—which gradually enfeebles 





a service—or on recommendations—which admit favouritism 
—or on his own judgment of character; but the last to be 
accurate requires the assistance of a publicity foreign to the 
Russian system. The Emperor cannot prevent corruption in 
Russia because, as Czar Nicholas said, he is the only honest 
man in his own dominions. 


The French military officials are all in excitement. It is. 
stated that M. Turpin, a man of science, who discovered 
the explosive powers of melinite, has invented an “engine 
of victory,” which will destroy whole divisions, and disgusted 
with the want of attention to his reports, has sold it to a 
foreign Power, flying at the same time to Brussels to avoid an 
accusation of treason. The invention is either a gigantic 
mitrailleuse worked by electricity, and scattering bullets over 
miles square, or an asphyxiating shell which can slay whole 
regiments at once. It seems to be clear, from a debate on 
Thursday, that the Minister of War, General Mercier, did 
refuse to have anything to do with M. Turpin, as a man quite 
untrustworthy; but beyond that everything is obscure. It 
is probable that M. Turpin, who has an original mind, has 
invented something formidable; that he wants to make 
money in heaps; and that he has in this way put himself, 
as it were, up to auction. No mitrailleuse whatever can, by 
physical possibility, be more than equivalent to so many 
men with rifles; and the asphyxiating shells, though fearful 
in a building, usually lose their power in the open air, 
the imprisoned gases rising, instead of spreading. Of course, 
more formidable Gatlings and Maxims are possible, but in no 
case can a secret be confined to one army alone. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan, according to the Débats, has 
issued a rather remarkable address to his people. He wishes, 
he says, to pay a visit to London, so that he may speak for all 
Afghans with the great of the earth and their Viziers; but 
he must first be certain that Afghanistan will continue to 
enjoy the blessings of peace and order. He shall confer with 
the representatives of other |peoples, “friends, half-friends, 
or enemies,” and shall thus study the dispositions of other 
nations, but he must have the permission of the Afghan 
people, and assurances in writing from every village and every 
regiment. It is quite possible that such an address has been 
issued, for Abdurrabman Khan has once or twice addressed 
his whole people, and may be sincerely anxious to know what 
they would think of an unprecedented adventure. One 
would greatly like to see some of the replies. Asiatics thus 
addressed generally speak freely enough, and it is by no 
means certain that all Afghanistan will approve the visit. The 
Ameer has already unholy machines in his palace, and 
teaches his soldiers European drill; suppose the infidels 
should conquer his mind altogether? It is known, however, 
in Cabul that the Shah saw London and returned unharmed, 
and that may be a consolation even to Moollahs, who are not 
quite sure that England is not full of Afrits. We can only 
hope that on his arrival the Ameer will be treated as an 
honoured guest, for he is as sensitive as a woman to any 
slight, and suspicious beyond measure. 


Men engaged in an election, local editors especially, are a 
good deal too ready to believe that anything may be said of 
candidates with impunity, and Mr. Walter Morrison, in 
demanding damages for a libel of the kind, has done a public 
service. The West Yorkshire Pioneer published a letter_during 
the last election which practically accused him of bribery. 
He had, it was intimated, remitted 25 per cent. to his 
tenants while he was Member for the district, and only 
5 per cent. when he was defeated. There was no foun- 
dation for the story, and the jury gave Mr. Morrison 
£500 damages. The verdict is a useful hint to stop a 
practice which is all the more dangerous because the 
charges are often made in full faith, Many an excited 
electioneerer is capable of believing, during an election, that 
an opposition candidate has committed murder, and writing 
it down, too. Wecan remember a letter addressed to our- 
selves which was quite as bad as that, though the writer was 
absolutely honest, and intended to vote, in consequence of the 
charge, against his party. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (22) were on Friday, 1014 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—e 

THE IRRITABILITY OF FRANCE. 
W E cannot remember in history a relation between 
two States so singular as that which at the present 
moment exists between Great Britain and France. It is 
like a quarrel between a man anda woman, when the man 
will not be offended, and the woman will not cease from 
offence. The British Government has not the smallest 
desire to annoy France, or affront France, or even restrain 
France in any of her legitimate aspirations. If she can 
recover her provinces without destroying Italy, or opening 
up an era of recurrent wars, let her recover them. ‘That 
is not a matter which in any way affects English interests, 
even as those interests are regarded by the official class. 
If France sees her way to Colonies, let her found Colonies, 
even if she makes of Indo-China or the glorious island of 
Madagascar, a dependent Empire. If she desires to ex- 
ploit new tropical regions, let her exploit them as fast and 
as profitably as she pleases. The single condition is 
that she shall give us the freedom she takes for her- 
self, and leave England as much alone as England 
desires to leave her to her own devices. As for the 
British people, they are even wore friendly than the 
Government, and are no more inclined to harass France, 
or plot against France, or restrain France, than they are 
inclined to resist the internal development of the United 
States. They cannot even fully realise that France is in 
a fever of annoyance. The dangerous temper is all on 
the other side. The directing classes of France, including, 
we fear, many of her statesmen, are persuaded that the 
secret of all English action abroad is to humiliate France, 
or restrain France, or deprive France of advantages to 
which she is entitled. We cannot take a step in Egypt, 
even if it be the irrigation of a new area of derelict Jand 
or the conversion of part of her Debt, without Frenchmen 
declaring that the object of the proposal is to injure 
France, and resisting it until it is laid aside. All the poli- 
ticiaus of Paris who concern themselves with foreign affairs 
declare that their Government ought to resist Great Britain 
far more energetically, and M. Flourens, who has been a 


Foreign Minister, calls her the general “ Peril,” by which 
he means cause of peril, and urges all Europe to combine 


and deprive her of her power. So savage is the feeling, 
that it extends to cases in which France suffers absolutely 
nothing except the loss of a territory which fifty vears 
hence she may desire to have. The natural dependency 
of France, if she can in any way square Italy and Spain, 
is, of course, North Africa, and she is getting it mouthful 
by mouthful at every fresh opportunity. Hereafter she 
may also get the vast territory known as the Congo State, 
for it overloads Belgium, and if Belgium wishes to part with 
it, France has by Treaty the first claim to the reversion. 
Because, however, Great Britain cedes to Italy a territory 
in the extreme East of Africa, and leases from Belgium a 
territory on the Lakes, where France has not a soldier or 
a Colonist, the French directing classes are all in arms. 
It is not even pretended that France owns either territory, 
or knows when she may own them ; but because her desert 
possession, the French Soudan, may stretch some day to 
Abyssinia, and because if Belgium fails on the Congo, 
and France acquires the State, she may wish for the 
territory between Lake Albert and Lake Tanganyika, 
furious despatches are written, and in Paris public opinion 
is agitated by violent diatribes against England, who 
is described, to the amazement of Englishmen, as pursuing 
an unfaltering, unrelaxing policy of aggrandisement. 

It is the custom in this country to treat these ebulli- 
tions mainly as diplomatic tricks intended either to make 
us uncomfortable in Egypt, or to secure an offer of com- 
pensation; and no doubt that is occasionally the true 
explanation. The French cannot forget that Napoleon 
once conquered Egypt, or that M. de Lesseps cut the Suez 
Canal, and they hardly know how to bear seeing the Delta 
occupied by British troops, and the Canal chiefly used by 
British steamers. They are, moreover, persuaded that 
every claim they can raise, whether in Siam or Africa, or 
the Pacific, will increase the British readiness to evacuate 
Cairo, and so restore the “ possibility of friendship between 
two great Powers.” These two ideas are not, however, the 
sole source of the discontent. Another and a deeper source 
is envy at the development of Great Britain, accompanied as 
the development is by a certain British jealousy of progress 





. Ook ec 
by any other nation. We must sa . , 
source of discontent natural, and pig this. 
French think, and have a right to think, that the P 
as much right toa bit of the world as the British a hate 
deny altogether that they cannot colonise. The dec they 
Canada, they say, quite as well as we did: and th, von 
not we, made Louisiana ; while they can administer oe and 
regions quite as well as we can. They cannot, it te eee 
just now send out myriads of Frenchmen to ‘settle Fars 
where, but they manage their West India islands ithe y 
trouble, La Réunion flourishes as much as the Many og 
and no British African possession looks to ther spi 
civilised as Algeria. Where have the British “ 4 
Opera House? So thinking, it is to them most vexati a 
to see England always before them, seizing Bu ne 
just as they hoped to get it, converting the Malaga ' 
just as the Catholic Mission began to prosper seni 
alliances with China, when France wants Chinese friend 
ship in Tonkin, and seizing island after island in the Pacific 
just when France would be pleased to think that = 
had picked up another Tahiti or two. In Africa, ty” 
France feels herself cut out. We are picking up provin ‘ 
after province, each as big as France, each represented vs 
fertile, and full of gold and diamonds, while France - 
nothing except Tunis and an arid “ hinterland” with ~ 
Lord Salisbury epigrammatically and foolishly said, a 
very thin soil. France, beaten at present, is condemned 
to dream of the future; and even in her dreams she finds 
England in her way. She hoped to stretch her Soudan, 
to the Nile and the Red Sea, and here is England givin 
Italy territories which will be directly in her path, She 
hoped to acquire the Congo State and stretch right across 
Africa, and here is Mr. Rhodes running his wires, and per- 
haps his railroads and steamers, right up from the Cape to 
Cairo, rendering the “just expansion ” of France, when the 
time arrives, either impossible, or possible only at the cost 
of a great war. The excitement has spite in it, but it is 
natural too. We need not say that the British are not 
expanding in order to spite France, which, indeed, in 
Africa we hardly remember; but still, as matter of 
fact, we do expand at a prodigious rate—a rate which, if 
we realised it fully, would amaze and perhaps alarm our- 
selves—and we are very often very much in the way of 
France. But for us she would have a grand Indo. 
Chinese Empire stretching from Mandalay to the Malayan 
Peninsula. But for us she might have had Egypt. And 
but for us she would have inevitably the Empire of 
Morocco, and reign undisputed mistress of that section of 
Northern Africa which belongs geographically and geologi- 
cally to the European Continent. It is a splendid destiny 
to have lost, after Gambetta had dreamed it out, and to 
know that it is lost, and then hear those hypocritical 
English declaim against annexation, and declare that they 
swallow Empires only to make them better, is almost 
unendurable. The French directing classes feel about it 
as Anglo-Indians feel about Russian progress in Northera 
Asia. They cannot believe that the British advance is 
effected without deep design, or that there is not init a 
menace which it concerns their honour as well as their 
future safety to meet early, and with an energy which 
has behind it a threat of war. That Lord Rosebery 
should, in making an arrangement, say, with Italy, forget 
France, is to them inconceivable,—as inconceivable as 
we should think it for Russia, when making her last 
arrangement with Persia, to forget Great Britain and 
British India. Yet we are not at all sure that in both 
cases there was not the same recollection only of imme- 
diate interests and difficulties to be overcome. It is 
little comic, to be sure, to see France horror-struck 
because Abbas II. has lost a province he never possessed, 
and because the “ Emperor Menelek’s” dignity has been 
affronted; but still that is only a way of saying that: 
France is much annoyed that England should presume to 
divide Kingdoms without her assent. 4 
Whether there is a remedy for this state of feeling, we 
do not know, though we cannot help fancying that if 
Africa is to be treated, as we certainly treat it, as 
derelict Continent to be divided among any white occu- 
piers who like to “rush” a province or so, compensations 
which Frenchmen would acknowledge to be such, might be 
found for France. We have always contended that Morocco, 
Tangier exc2pted, belongs fairly to her share, and in 
that huge territory of which Senegambia is the centre, 
there is room and population for a dependent tropical 
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Empire which we do not want. Nor can we see, if she 


willbe reasonable about Customs-duties, that it signifies 
to us whether she has Dahomey or not, or how big 
Dahomey grows. If we have East Africa from Alexandria 
to the Cape, let France have West Africa from Algiers to 
Whydab. But we are perfectly sure that to remove the 
pitterness in France, the first step is for our people to 
recognise that France has much reason for it, that her 
ambition is as natural as ours, and that unless she 
chooses to come directly across our path, it is not our 
business to thwart her in the policy she considers wise. 
She will not make much of it, we dare say, for 
her genius lies in other directions, but a French Governor 
ig a better ruler than an African sheikh, and a French 
“tyranpy ” much more educative than the murderous 
anarchy which most negro tribes consider a system 
of government. We might leave her to go on her 
course without so much verbal opposition, help her 
occasionally when opportunity offered, and allow habitually 
that if she will keep on her own side, Africa is big enough 
for us all, much bigger, indeed, than is convenient. At 
present France is in the position of the little girl who saw 
her big sister eating grapes on the top of a ladder and 
remarked, “‘ You are always munching up there, and I am 
always thirsty down here,” and that strikes our people as 
slightly amusing. It might be if France were indeed the 
little sister, but she is not, but strong enough to make 
that ladder a most unsafe resting-place. 





THE DEMOCRACY AND STATESMENS 
QUESTIONS. 


N the masculine and impressive speech which the Duke 

I of Devonshire delivered yesterday week to the 

Unionist meeting at Southampton, he drew attention to a 

point in the procedure of the Government about the Irish 

Home-rule Bill which has hitherto almost escaped public 

notice. It concerned one of the most important aspects 

of democracy,—namely, its mode of dealing with 

questions of great public importance which owe their 

origin to the statesmen only, and never succeed in greatly 

interesting the masses of the people. To that class the 

Irish Home-rule question,—in Great Britain,—certainly 

belongs. It was, here at all events, a question originated 

by Mr. Gladstone, discussed between him and his former 

colleagues, or between him and his Conservative opponents 
much more seriously than it was ever discussed between 
him and the constituencies, and determined in one large 
section of the democracy entirely on the strength of his 
personal authority, and in another large section of it 
entirely on the authority of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain, or Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and 
never really taken up with any deep personal conviction 
by the electorates on this side of St. George’s Channel. 
That is a fact which has produced a unique effect 
on the fate of the Irish question itself. As the 
Duke of Devonshire pointed out, it is nearly the 
first subject of primary importance on which the 
democracy itself has felt no deep interest. In re- 
lation to Reform both national and municipal, in re- 
lation to religious tests, in relation to the Slave-trade, 
in relation to Protection and Free-trade, in relation to 
Established Churches, in relation to National Education, 
in relation to the Ballot and Household Suffrage for the 
counties, and, again, in relation to such foreign questions 
as the Bulgarian atrocities, the democracy of Great 
Britain felt and displayed a very lively interest. The 
consequence was that on every one of these questions it 
was impossible for any Government to give the go-by to a 
first-rate issue of their own raising, and to accept a hostile 
vote of the House of Lords with composure and a policy 
of mere delay, instead of appealing to the people to know 
whether or not they would permit the House of Lords 
thus to neutralise the decision of the Commons. But in 
relation to Home-rule in Ireland, the British democracy 
taken alone has certainly been with the House of Lords, 
and not against it. This has rendered it dangerous for 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Rosebery’s Governments to 
try to overrule the Peers by a direct appeal to 
the people, and the consequence has been a mode 
of procedure as novel as it is perilous. Seeing that 
an appeal to the people on this issue would pro- 
bably end in a triumph for the House of Lords, 
the two Gladstonian Governments have pursued the 








Strategy which, in the Punic Wars, the Romans used to 
eall a “Fabian strategy,”—a strategy, that is, of delay, 
trying to wear out the enemy, rather than trying to over- 
come him. They have ignored their defeat, and quietly 
turned to other questions on which they believed Great 
Britain to be more decidedly with them,—to Parish 
Councils, to the taxation of the rich, to Scotch and Welsh 
Disestablishment,—hoping thereby to get a verdict at the 
next General Election, not so much, certainly not so dis- 
tinctly, on Irish Home-rule, as on these minor matters on 
which they believe the people of England and Scotland to 
be on their side. Thev hope that their general feeling on 
the great constitutional question of the day will prove 
to be too frigid, too indifferent, to outweigh their 
sympathy with the Government on these minor ques- 
tions. As the Duke of Devonshire points out, it would 
have been absolutely impossible for the Government 
of Lord Grey, or the Government of Sir Robert Peel, 
or the Government of Mr. Disraeli to deal in this 
manner with a hostile vote of the House of Lords on 
the great Reform Bill, or the Religious Tests question, 
or the Free-trade question, or the Irish Church question. 
On all these subjects there was a deep popular interest, 
and for the Government to have acquiesced in the throwing 
out of the Reform Bill, for instance, by the Peers, and 
turned quietly to other subjects, would have elicited a 
roar of disapprobation and impatient ridicule. Imagine, 
as the Duke put it, Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden allowing 
Free-trade to be defeated by the Lords, and calmly 
suggesting to Sir Robert Peel to accept his defeat, and 
meet it by a flank-march intended to turn the position 
on some other political issue. Such a proceeding would 
have been met by a howl of angry ridicule. Why has 
it been possible in relation to Irish Home-rule? Simply 
for this reason, that in Irish Home-rule the people 
at large feel a very languid interest,—because on that 
subject they have no very decided opinion of their 
own, though what they have is in favour of the action 
of the Peers instead of against it. In other words, the 
great controversy of the day hinges on a subject on which 
the Democracy are really more or less incompetent to decide, 
on which they do not feel any sufficient interest to make 
them eager either for the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s great 
policy, or for its success. It is really an issue on which the 
opinion of statesmen should prevail, and not the opinion 
of the electorates, who can only decide by ranging them- 
selves under their leader’s banner as disciplined soldiers, 
and not by virtue of any clear conviction of their own 
that that leader is right or wrong. For the first time, we 
have a question of the greatest importance to the very 
existence of the Kingdom submitted to a democracy 
who do not see that it is of the very greatest importance 
to the very existence of the Kingdom. And the conse- 
quence is that their decision is hkely to be more or less 
accidental, a result which the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Government of Lord Rosebery have been 
willing rather to promote, because they see that the chapter 
of accidents is at least far more hopeful for them, than a 
decision on the merits of the case taken alone. On the 
merits of the case taken alone, they are well aware that 
the decision of the democracy of this island is against 
them, though rather languidly against them. The people 
of England think Irish Home-rule decidedly dangerous, 
though they are not quite sure how dangerous, not sure 
enough to lay down the law on the subject with that 
emphasis and confidence which would put am end to all 
controversy. If asked their opinion on that subject alone 
they would give it unquestionably, and by a considerable 
majority, against the Government, but still they are not so 
confident about it but that if the question be mixed up 
with a number of others on which they are not in doubt, 
they may allow their attention to be diverted from an 
issue on which most of them vote mainly on authority, 
to issues on which they vote by the light of their own 
individual convictions. 

Now here is evidently a case in which a democracy 
is in great danger of going wrong. There is never 
greater danger of going wrong than when a very large 
electorate is asked to decide a very important matter 
on which it feels but a very slender interest. Indeed, the 
very slender character of the interest is itself a' great 
additional peril. It unsettles everything when the people 
betray that they themselves have no strong convictions 
and may decide one way one year and the other way the 
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next year. In such a question as that between Great. 
Britain and Ireland, nothing is more important than 
to feel sure of something like finality in the decision 
taken. A weak resolve is, for the very reason that it 
is weak, likely to be a dangerous resolve. On great 
constitutional issues, to decide, as many are disposed to 
decide the Irish Home-rule question, under the impres- 
sion that if the new plan does not work, it can be easily 
cancelled, is almost certainly to decide wrong. Faperi- 
mental changes of great moment mean the re-excitement 
of a hundred false hopes, and the unsettling of all sorts of 
prospects which cannot be unsettled without stimulating 
the most restless feelings of a restless people ; and the rise 
and spread of panics which are quite fatal to true order 
and true liberty. Therefore we say that nothing is more 
fatal in submitting to a democracy a great constitutional 
question which they only half-understand, than to leave 
any kind of ambiguity which might beremoved. Now Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery both of them deliberately 
adopted the policy of leaving as much ambiguity as they 
could hanging over the meaning of the popular decision 
to be taken on the Irish Home-rule question. They 
wished, and still wish, it to be sandwiched between other 
measures which might divert attention from the main 
issue. They desire to confuse the popular judgment on the 
most important constitutional issue which the people have 
ever had to decide; and therefore, if only for that reason, 
they are conspicuously and disastrously wrong. The 
only chance of getting a clear and honest judgment 
on this most serious of all political issues, is to let it 
be decided alone and without prejudicing the people’s 
judgment by other and very minor issues with which 
it ig in no way connected, though by forcing these minor 
questions into artificial connection with it, the result may 
be most seriously prejudiced. 





GROUPS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


= REPRESENTATIVE Chamber, or at least one 

side of it,” said Lord Salisbury on Tuesday night 
at the Grocers’ Company, “consists of groups, and these 
groups have particular objects of desire. They wish to 
see their enemies or antipathies trampled under their 


feet, or they desire,—it is a very natural desire, it is 
universal,—they desire to enjoy some portion of their 
neighbours’ property. And a Government dealing with 
such a party is really a merchant dealing in legislative 


measures. It sells legislative measures to groups for 
votes which are necessary to keep that Government in 
power.” Lord Salisbury hardly anticipated or imagined 
that the very next day would provide a particularly striking 
and particularly unfortunate illustration of these remarks 
on groups. On Wednesday a non-contentious measure for 
the amendment of what has been called “the Children’s 
Charter,” the measure for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, was considered in the Report stage in the House 
of Commons. Sir Richard Webster, the ex-Attorney- 
General, had it in his charge, and had already carried it 
through the Second Reading and the Committee stage. 
Unluckily for the poor children, the measure which stood 
next on the list of the orders of the day was Colonel 
Nolan’s measure for the repeal of the Irish Crimes Act, 
and both sections of the Irish party “ wished to see their 
enemies or antipathies trampled under their feet.” We do 
not mean to suggest for a moment that ill-used children 
are the “enemies or antipathies of the Irish party.” 
But they were in an irritable temper at not being 
able to get on to the repeal of the Irish Crimes Act, 
especially as the Government were about to take all the 
time of the House for Government legislation, and it is 
not probable that Colonel Nolan will have another oppor- 
tunity in the present Session of carrying his repeal 
through the House of Commons, so they wreaked their 
ill-humour on the unfortunate children’s measure, for- 
getting that one of the most painful of recent illustra- 
tions of the need of children for more protection comes 
from Ireland; and that in combining to “trample under 
foot” those who were thus standing in the way of their 
Own group's special object of desire, they were also stand- 
ing in the way of the better protection of Irish children 
from the cruelty of their parents or guardians. The con- 
sequence was, that they talked out the Children’s Bill, 
not, we imagine, because they grudged the children more 
protection, but because they grudged the ex-Attorney- 





General the little time which they wante : 
a and krpee he had secured for his. # for their own 
e could not have a more melancholy illustrat; 
way in which the group syutemn,—whish Lord, ho 
rather admires,—works to render the legislative ene of 
the House of Commons ineffectual and almost hapheasd 
Here was a non-contentious measure, all but passed, which 
no party in the House directly oppose, or, as far ag ss 
know, even so much as dislike, wrecked in its last 
because one of the most active groups in the House of 
Commons felt unreasonable irritation against the Measure 
which happened to stand in their way. Colonel Nolan 
actually moved the adjournment of the debate to get the 
measure out of the way, though the Speaker refused to put 
the motion, and Colonel Nolan spoke again to reproach the 
lawyers in the House with the unintelligibility of their 
arguments. Mr. Sexton spoke three times against the Bill 
and the first of his speeches was on the avowed ground 
that it was taking up time that the Irish Members wanted - 
and Mr. Healy spoke four times, four little irritating, 
dilatory speeches, in the last of which he triumphantly 
talked it out. And all this was done, apparently, in mere 
dudgeon against a Bill of a perfectly inoffensive kind 
which happened to stand in the way of the Irish Members. 
The Bill,—not, indeed, a Government Bill,—was evidently 
approved by the Home Office, though Mr. Asquith seems 
to us to have. been somewhat discouraged in his support 
of it by the unconcealed ill-will of the Irish party. The 
result was that unless the Government take it out of 
the hands of private Members and pass it themselves, it 
is completely wrecked almost at its very entrance into the 
desired haven. Moreover, we rather doubt whether a Bill 
so clearly ruined by the capricious ill-will of the Irish 
party, will be taken up by a Government which looks to 
the attitude of the Irish party as the eyes of a servant 
look to the eyes of his master, or the eyes of a maiden 
to the eyes of her mistress. The Irish group is a group 
which is for the present in command of the situation. 
And the Irish group does not easily lay by its resentments. 
In fact, the House of Commons has come to this, that 
nothing can be done in it except by him who understands 
the rather technical and difficult art of squaring the 
groups. A measure passes now not because the majority 
of the House wishes it to pass, but because the groups 
which can obstruct it have been squared with skill for 
some political consideration which they could not otherwise 
obtain. The whole business of legislation is embarrassed 
by these groups which Lord Rosebery admires and en- 
courages. As Prince Bismarck said, “Do ut des,’—“I 
give in order that you may give,”—is the great law of 
modern Parliamentary life. Parliament is no longer in 
the main the image of the whole nation, it is a network of 
petty miniatures of all sorts of fractions of the nation, 
the Irish party, the Welsh party, the Disestablishment 
party, the Temperance party, the Labour party, the 
Socialist party, and the Anti-Vaccination party. The 
larger interests, moreover, are all growing weaker, and 
the smaller interests stronger. Even the Conservatives 
can hardly hold together on the traditional lines. They 
go home to dinner while the smaller groups, full of the 
petty enthusiasms which are engendered of sectional divi- 
sions, ignore the wants of the body for the pleasure of 
taking their little revenges and enjoying the sense of their 
temporary power. And the reason of this is, we suppose, 
that not only the House of Commons but the nation itself 
is more set upon small things than it used to be, and less 
anxious about its larger and more characteristic life. Not 
only the House of Commons, but the nation is in frag- 
ments. ‘A plague of miscroscopes,” as Emerson said of 
Goethe, has fallen upon it. The habit of devoting oneself 
to small causes has superseded that large sleepy pride 
in national integrity which used to predominate among 
us. Instead of being Englishmen any longer, we are 
almost all of us becoming devotees of some small, though 
it may be excellent, purpose, the relative insignificance 
of which we quite forget. We have become absorbed in 
bimetallism or monometallism, or in ardent opposition to 
the opium traffic, or in the Gothenburg system, or in pro- 
portional representation, or women’s suffrage, or in recre- 
ation classes for the overworked, or in children’s breakfasts. 
All these may be most useful objects, but we have lost our 
hold of the true proportions of things. We are forgetting 
that the whole significance of life. depends upon the due 
proportion of our interests, and that a man who is more 
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ly devoted to the purposes of his group than he is 
to the purposes of his country, is really even more lost to 
pis country than if he ignored politics altogether, for in 
the former case he adds to the disintegrating forces of the 
hour, while in the latter case he is merely neutral. That 
lord Rosebery, who is identified with large plans for 
federating the different portions of the Empire, should 
not see this, only shows how much the statesman has been 
merged in the complaisant and conciliatory manager of 
Jitical give-and-take. Yet even he has felt the contra- 
ictoriness of the Labour party, and will soon feel even 
sill more severely the headstrong character of other 
ups in the existence of which he professes at present 
to rejoice. In our opinion, the exaggerated egotism of the 
roups is doing more to undermine the larger objects of 
litical life than even the reckless ambitions of unscru- 
ulous political adventurers, or the perfervid enthusiasms 
of genuine orators who have missed the right way. 





THE DEBATE ON GRADUATION. 


HERE is very little instruction and no satisfaction to 
be got out of the debate on the Budget. The very 
speaking is not good. What are we to say to a Radical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, when introducing a 
democratic Budget, says as an argument for its most demo- 
cratic detail that it is a recurrence to the feudal method 
of taxation? The Crown, on the decease of a medieval 
noble, used to take his estate, deduct a slice of it, and 
reinvest his heir with the remainder. Suppose it did, 
what is that to a modern economist ? The Crown at that 
riod was always doing oppressive things, and the 
precedent is of no more value than if it had occurred 
before the Christian era. Is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer going to claim the right of marrying any 
heiress to any gentleman he may please to favour? The 
precedents for that are at least as clear as the precedents 
he quoted for his Estate-duty ; indeed, more clear, for if 
we mistake not, the Crown took its fine at death not on the 
ground of any right to tax, but on the ground that the 
estate belonged to the King, and was assigned for life only 
to the possessor, the institution of his son being matter 
of pure grace,—a principle given up at the Revolution. 
Or what are we to say to Mr, Courtney’s argument that a 
very rich man ought to pay more Income-tax, but did not, 
and therefore at his death owed a debt to the Crown? 
How much debt, Mr. Courtney? Clearly the annual 
shortage multiplied by the years of enjoyment, which 
might vary from one to a hundred, so that an Estate- 
duty ought to vary with the last possessor’s length of 
life. Grant that the wanting tax ought to be paid, 
though we cannot in the least see why, what is the use 
of making a proposal which could never be carried out, 
or if it were, would make the yield of the tax hope- 
lessly uncertain? Or, finally, what are we to say to Mr. 
Balfour, who says that an estate after a man’s death 
belongs to his family, and says it in the only country, 
except the United States, where a testator can strip his 
family of the last shilling? Indeed, even in the countries 
which, like France, decree perpetual entails in favour of 
children, and call that democracy, the estate does not 
“belong” to the family. The creditor’s claim comes first 
and ranks against the whole corpus of the property; and 
the essence of Sir William Harcourt’s proposal is that the 
State is, for its tax, one of the creditors. It is an assump- 
tion, of course, that it is a just creditor ; but then that is 
an assumption we have to make as regards all taxes, 
because without it the Treasury would never be full. The 
State cannot open a suit in a Court of Law, or even of 
morals, and prove before it asks for its tax that it is 
morally right for the individual to give way to the com- 
munity, and legally correct to say that an individual may 
alive for certain purposes, payment of debts for 
example, even when corporeally dead. In a world like 
this there is no time for all that persuasion, and we 
must be satisfied with the concrete doctrine that, as the 
State has the power to make itself creditor for its taxes, 
it has also the right to do it. 

Sir R. Webster’s argument, which was the only serious 
one advanced on Wednesday, is, of course, a “ fetching” 
one. He says that under the graduated scale, if a man 
with £100,000 leaves £10,000 apiece to ten sons, each of 
them will have to pay more than if he hadinherited £10,000 
from a father possessed only of that small property. That 








is quite true, and of course it looks unfair, but the unfair- 
ness is only apparent. It would have been just the same 
if the hundred-thousand-pound man had owed a debt of 
£10,000, and the ten-thousand-pound man had not. Tie 
single question is whether the State has a right, in the 
interest of the community, to claim a debt from the estate ; 
and the will of the community supported by the practice 
of years, affirms that it has. Did Sir R. Webster 
never hear of a rate, or does he deny that every estate in 
the country is pledged for its rates, irrespective altogether 
of the owner’s means? The Estate-duty is a tax on the 
property, not on the person; and as the single heir must 
pay it to the last penny, so must the ten heirs, though 
they suffer more than cousins who inherit from poorer 
people. He might as well quarrel with the rule that if 
he inherits from an uncle he pays 3 per cent. Legacy-duty, 
and if from a friend, 10 per cent. The difference is 
perfectly arbitrary, but it is one within the moral com- 
petency of the State to make, and it has always made it. 
Suppose the testator directed that all taxes should be 
paid out of the estate before it was divided, nobody, not 
even Sir R. Webster, would grumble, and the State does 
no more than that. In very truth, however, Sir William 
Harcourt’s answer, brutal as it was, was sufficient. If the 
tax was paid on the whole estate, the deficit would be 
choked ; if it was paid by each legatee, the deficit would 
be increased. The State must have the money, and there- 
fore it taxes at a high rate the entire sum devolved, 
instead of each bit of it at a low rate. That graduation 
itself may be unfair, we concede, because it is possible 
that taxes are payments for an article sold—viz., protection 
—but if it is fair, then its consequences in making taxes 
unequal cannot be considered. We do not consider them 
when we exempt small properties altogether. 

The truth is, the debate on the Budget is a little 
insincere. We suppose the Opposition was bound to put 
the case of the landed interest, and it is hardly in human 
nature for a fighting party not to take advantage of the 
brewers’ wrath, but the Budget is not a really unpopular 
one. In a broad, rough way it is a fair Budget, and 
the “country” will no more be greatly annoyed with it 
than it will be greatly pleased. The Opposition does 
not want to win on the year’s finance, though it will 
accept a victory if it gets one, but to arrest measures 
of a much more irremediable character. The debating is 
therefore comparatively feeble, and the Government gets 
its full majority, to its great delight. It does not dislike 
the debate, which will enable it to assure its hundred 
petitioners that, but for the Unionists, all their petitions 
would be granted ; but it does like to show the world that 
it has a working majority. We continue to wish, we con- 
fess, that the Budget had been allowed to slide. 





LYNCH-LAW IN AMERICA. 


R. AKED’S paper in the Contemporary Review is a 
terrible indictment against the Southern half of 

the United States, and incidentally against the Northern 
States as well. Assuming his statements to be true—and 
on this point there seems no room for doubt—the criminal 
law throughout the South is administered, where negroes 
are concerned, not by the ordinary processes of trial, 
conviction, and infliction of penalty, but by mob violence. 
“More than one thousand men and women have been 
lynched during the last ten years...... In 1882, there 
were fifty-two negroes murdered by the mob; in 1892, 
there were one hundred and sixty. Last year the number 
must have reached two hundred. In South Carolina last 
year there were thirteen lynchings, in Georgia sixteen, in 
Alabama twenty-seven.” Lynching may be only an antici- 
pation of the action of the law, as when a man is taken 
from gaol and hanged, instead of leaving him to be hanged 
by the proper officer a week later. Or it may be prompted 
by anger at an obvious failure of justice, as when a 
criminal of whose guilt there is no possible doubt is 
acquitted on some technical plea, or by the cowardice 
or wrong-headedness of a jury. But in the Southern 
States it is practised in advance of conviction, it dispenses 
with evidence, and it adds to the penalty prescribed by 
the law a long array of tortures. Mr. Aked gives several 
examples of these characteristics. A negro woman is 
accused of poisoning her mistress, she is taken out of gaol 
while awaiting trial, stripped, and hanged. It is now 
known that the crime was committed by her husband. 
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A girl of sixteen is hung on a tree and shot because 
her father is suspected of killing a white man. A woman 
accused of poisoning a child is placed in a barrel studded 
with nails on the inner side, rolled downhill for half-a- 
mile, and then hanged on a tree to be shot at. A man 
accused of outraging and murdering a little child is 
branded all over his body with hot irons, and then burnt 
alive. In this case the suddenness and secrecy usually 
associated with lynching were dispensed with. “ Schools 
had been dismissed, that scholars and teachers might 
attend the execution. Special trains ran so that the 
district round might share the sight.” Where negroes 
are concerned, lynching in advance of trial, and with the 
addition of torture, seems to be the customary sequel not 
of conviction, but of simple accusation. 

It is these two features that make the whole thing so 
horrible. There are transitory states of society in which 
lynching is the only way in which effectual justice can be 
done to criminals. Either through the omission of the 
law to make the punishment of offenders adequate, or 
through the inability or unwillingness of the executive to 
put the law in execution, certain crimes are not punished 
with sufficient severity or sufficient certainty, and in- 
dividual citizens have to do for themselves what the com- 
munity ought to do for them. No such excuse can be 
pleaded in the present case. It is not alleged that there 
is any difficulty in obtaining evidence against a negro, or 
that there is any unwillingness on the part of juries 
to convict him, or that, when convicted, there will 
be any disposition on the part of the Judges to 
let him off with too light a sentence. The sole 
reason that seems to account for the determination 
of the white population of the South not to allow 
negroes to take their trial, is the race-feeling that what 
is good enough for the white man is too good for the 
black man. The white man loses his life after trial and 
conviction; the black man shall lose his before either. 
The white man is condemned upon evidence; the black 
man shall be condemned upon mere suspicion. The white 
man is put out of his misery quickly; the black man shall 
be subjected to prolonged torture. For the white man, 
hanging is the proper punishment; therefore, for the 
black. man, it must be burning alive. Race-hatred, 
apparently, blinds the white population alike to the 
wickedness and to the mischief ot their actions. Their 
treatment of the accused negro wovld be brutal if the 
victim were not a man, but a dangerous wild beast. Let 
us concede for the moment that a woman who poisons her 
mistress, or a man who outrages a child, deserves to be 
pounded to death with nails, or to be saturated with oil 
and set alight,—that is no excuse for applying these 
penalties in advance of an inquiry whether the accused 
persons have committed the crimes with which they are 
charged. Lynching in the South is not the infliction of 
capital punishment on guilty persons; it is the inflietion 
of capital punishment on people whose guilt is still unas- 
eertained and who, theretore, may easily be innocent. 
Again, the same offence evidently changes its character 


according to tbe colour of the man by whom it is com- 


mitted. Itisa thing to be noted that, in some of the very 


States in which these lynchings take place, the age of 
-consent for girls is absurdly low. It is not the outrage, 


therefore, that so shocks public opinion, as the fact that the 
author of itisa negro. The habitual commission of brutal 
injustice of this kind must in the end degrade the com- 


munity in which it is permitted, and even encouraged. What 


becomes of respect for law when law is habitually defied and 
no notice taken of the defiance? In the eye of the law, 
‘aking the strictest view, every man who takes part in these 
dyncbings is guilty of murder. In the eye of the law, taking 


‘the most lenient view, every man who takes part in them 


is guilty of aggravated riot. Yet we hear of none of 
them being put on his trial. Execution by a mob 
is, to all appearance, regarded as a permissible alter- 
native te execution by the Sheriff. And being a per- 
missible alternative, it is not thought necessary to 
guard against it. The degradation of the law in the 
South is shown by the contented acquiescence of the 
authorities in its supersession, If it were a case of defy- 
ing a liquor law, a riot would, if need were, be put down 
by an application to the Federal Government. The much 
more urgent case of lynchiag an untried prisoner is not 
treated as disorder. The authorities are perfectly aware 
what will probably happen when they have a negro accused 





. . a ae 
of grave crimes under their charge. They know that he 


will not be given the chance of an acqui 

gaol will be stormed, and the prisoner Pa ac me ie 
mediate execution. Yet they collect no adequate fone 
and apply for no assistance. It is impossible to peti. 
a more completely lawless community than the South ~ 
become, so far as accusations against negroes are concerned, 
Such a condition of things as this brings very deep dis 
grace upon the Governments and the communities cg 
permit it. They see law set at nought, and gross is 

tice done, and they are indifferent if not content. If oe 
Were so many savage tribes to whom civilisation and th 

restraints of civilisation were only known by report thie 
would be no cause for wonder. But in the present case it 
is not of savage tribes that we are speaking, but of com 
munities such as Georgia and South Carolina, of States 
among the oldest and proudest in the Union. 

What share has the North in these outrages on justice ? 
Direct share perhaps none, for the doctrine of State rights 
even in the milder form which it has taken since the war of 
Secession, places the internal Government of each State 
beyond the interference of the Federal authorities. But 
indirectly, the North is largely responsible for what is 
taking place in the South. Mr. Aked, though he does 
not seem to see the full significance of his own words 
thus describes the condition of the Southern States after 
the war :—“ In the Court of Justice, at the ballot-box, in 
the halls of the Legislature, the one-time chattel was 
declared the peer of the Southern aristocrat, who had but 
lately bought him at an auction sale. His oath might 
convict the white man of crime; his vote turn the white 
man out of office. Nay, in places where the negro was in 
a majority ”’—and so long as all who had taken part in 
the war were disfranchised he was everywhere in a 
majority—“ his vote might send men of his race to the 
the State Legislature, there to make laws which the 
white man was bound to obey, and from the Judicial 
Bench he might send his former master to the gaol! 
The successor of Jefferson Davis in the Senate of 
the United States was a negro.” This was the order 
of things which the dominant party in the Northern 
States deliberately set up throughout the South, not 
for the protection of the negro,—that might have been 
done much more effectually by milder means,—but 
for the punishment of its defeated adversaries and for 
the source of its own political ends. What is happening 
in the South now is the natural outcome of what happened 
in the South then. It proved impossible to maintain a 
system under which a despised and ignorant race were 
encouraged to play the despot over a race of hereditary 
pride and high political intelligence, and we are witnessing 
the inevitable reaction. The white man has regained his 
freedom, and the first use he has made of it is to retaliate 
upon the negro, who for a time was suffered to put 
his heel upon his neck. Now, though he cannot 
make him his slave, he can seize every opportunity 
of making his life as a free man intolerable, and 
one of the favourite forms which this process takes, is 
to kill him with every accompaniment that cruelty can 
devise on a mere unproved accusation. The action of 
the North after the war has not only made the condition 
of the negro infinitely worse than it would have been if 
they had adopted a wiser and less selfish policy; it has 
also made it very much more difficult than it otherwise 
might have been tor the Federal Government to interfere 
for the protection of its own coloured citizens, even when 
they most need its aid. It is a terrible example of the 
mischief that may be done by vindictive and short-sighted 
partisanship. 


BULLET-PROOF SOLDIERS. 

Y dgpevee seems to be no longer any question among the 

.. experts as to the bullet-proofness of Herr Dowe’s 
cuirass. In other words, a material has been produced 
which cannot be penetrated even at point-blank by the 
most powerful rifles now in use. Herr Dowe put on his 
cuirass and was fired at from a short distance, and was 
not only not killed, but not even knocked off his feet by 
the impact of the bullet. He moved a little at the shock, 
that was all. But this means that a kind of clothing has 
been produced—although the material is about three 
inches thick, it may fairly be called clothing, since it is 
not of a substanc2 resembling stone or iron, but looks like 
the stuff of a railway cushion—which would enab'e a man 
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clad in it from head to foot to face the fire of a regiment 

with impunity. So much is clear. But though the singu- 

lar fact has been established that it is possible to provide 

rtable armour which will make a man impervious to rifle- 
fire, it remains to be ascertained whether the discovery has 
any practical importance,—whether, that is, it will be pos- 
sible for soldiers to use Herr Dowe’s invention in the field. 

This practically resolves itself into a question of weight. 

Is the new armour too cumbrous for use ? 

At present the soldiers seem inclined to think it 
js. The cuirass experimented with weighs about 12 lb., 
but the inventor declares that he sees his way to re- 
ducing it to 9b. But even if he does, it is asserted 
that the extra weight will be too great to make the 
cuirass advantageous. Mobile troops, it is said, will do 
better in war than invulnerable troops, and the victory 
will be to the men who can move quickest, not to those 
who will not be killed when fired at point-blank. Possibly 
that will turn out to be the case in the end ; but we cannot 
help thinking that if a European army which had adopted 
bullet-proof cuirasses were brought face to face with an 
unarmoured army, the moral effect of the bullet-proof 
troops would be extraordinarily great. How could you 
expect troops riddled by rifle-fire to resist the attack of 

a column on which the hottest return-fire made virtually 

no impression? Think, too, of the feeling of invincibility 
which would inspire the cuirassed men when they noticed 
that volley after volley was poured into their ranks without 
effect. The sense of superiority would, we should imagine, 
entirely counteract the weariness occasioned by an extra 
9lb. of kit. Besides, though an extra 9lb. is a very 
serious weight for a weak man, or even for an average 
man, there are plenty of exceptionally strong men who 
will carry an extra 9 1b., and not feel it more than the 
weaker men now do their ordinary kit. But this fact 
naturally suggests the possibility of selecting a certain 
number of exceptional men and training them specially 
for the work of bearing the new armour. No one will 
deny the possibility of producing a special regiment 
in which each man will carry an extra 91b., and 
yet be capable of doing as much in the way of marching 
and quick movements as the ordinary private. But who can 
doubt that this special regiment would be so infinitely 
superior both in attack and defence to any other regiment 
that the commanders would soon begin to say, “ Even if 
you can only send half as many bullet-proof soldiers as 
ordinary soldiers, let us have the bullet-proof men. One of 
them is worth a dozen of the others.” In other words, we 
do not see why the extra 9 lb. should not directly raise the 
physical standard of the Army. Butit will be said,—This 
means small armies for the Powers who use the cuirass, 
and larger ones for those who do not; and every one knows 
what is the result of that,—victory to the big battalions. 
No doubt victory is to the big battalions, other things 
being equal; but we contend that the absence of bullet- 
proof clothing on one side will place that side in the position 
of the savages in an African war, and will give the day, as 
in Africa, to the small invulnerable body. Of course, we 
do not mean to suggest for a moment that bullet-proof 
soldiers could never be beaten by ordinary soldiers. 
Doubtless that might often happen, owing to the extra 
bravery and alertness of the unarmoured troops. What 
we desire to bring out is the fact that the invulnerability 
of the armoured troops will be a constant factor in their 
favour, and one that, other things remaining the same, 
must give them the victory. Of course other grounds 
may be discovered for proving Herr Dowe’s coat use- 
less for practical purposes, but we do not believe that the 
extra 91b. of weight, if that is all, will be allowed to stop 
its use in war. Three or four pounds will be cut off the 
kit in other ways, and men who cannot carry the irre- 
ducible remainder will not be able to enter the Army. 

If we are right in our reasoning, and if, again, there is 
not some latent but fatal defect in Herr Dowe’s system, 
the result on warfare will be a very remarkable one. Since 
the object of war is to kill—to place hors de combat” is 
only a less crude way of putting the fact—new ways of 
killing infantry and cavalry will have to be devised. The 
chances of hitting men in the face at long distances with 
nifle-fire will not be good enough. But the only ways of 
killing effectively that will remain open will be artillery- 
fire, close combat with bayonet and clubbed rifle,—pre- 


charges. The first of these, artillery-fire, has hitherto 
been regarded as of comparatively little importance in the 
matter of killing. It is often declared, indeed, that the 
chief effect produced by the guns is the moral effect. 
Though not many are killed, men do not like to be within 
range of artillery. Possibly, however, the effect of artil- 
lery-fire could be increased. In any case, and since every- 
thing is relative, the fact of the falling-off of efficiency in 
rifle-fire must increase the importance of artillery-fire. It 
is obvious, however, that the chief effect of bullet-proof 
soldiers on the circumstances of a battle would be to 
increase enormously the amount of hand-to-hand fighting 
But hand-to-hand fighting means an advantage to the 
strongest and most athletic force. Now it will be seen 
from the bare enumeration of the changes which seem 
likely to follow bullet-proof soldiers, that a great advantage 
will be given to England. Bullet-proof cuirasses will 
give an advantage to the nation which can only bring 
a small number of troops into the field. But that 
nation is England. It will increase the importance of 
artillery. But this should be in favour of England, for 
though we have not the Conscription, and so cannot get 
men in large quantities, we can manufacture as many guns 
as we choose. Next, the revival of close combat ought 
to be in our favour, for Englishmen are certainly better 
at the rough-and-tumble of close fighting than their 
neighbours. The infantry are naturally more handy and 
more athletic, and the cavalry are, if not theoretically 
better riders, more capable horsemen. An Englishman is 
more likely to get his horse to do the impossible than a 
Frenchman or a German. If, then, Herr Dowe’s inven- 
tion enters the region of practical warfare, the change 
will be in England’s favour. It will give us a chance 
to escape being pressed to the ground by hostile millions. 
In the Navy no less than in the Army, the cuirass should 
be of enormous importance. During a sea-fight a great 
many things will want doing under a storm of rifle-fire, 
but will hardly be doable except in one of Herr 
Dowe’s jackets. A few bullet-proof sailors would be a 
godsend to a Captain when he was fighting his ship 
against heavy odds. In the field, too, the cuirass will be 
of great use to artillerymen. Since they do not have to 
march, but either ride or sit on the gun-carriages, there is 
no reason why the gunners should not be very elaborately 
protected by means of Herr Dowe’s patent material. 
But if they are, they will be able to work their 
guns in the open and at close quarters in a way which is 
now often impossible owing to the fire of sharpshooters. 
In truth, there are a hundred points on which the bullet- 
proof clothing alters all the conditions of war. It will 
alter, too, some of the conditions of civil life. Insurrec- 
tion against invulnerable men will become even more im- 
possible than it is now. Again, the result on small bodies 
of men travelling in savage countries will be very marked. 
When the savage cannot even wound his white foe, even 
men so brave as the Matabeles will find resistance hopeless. 
Possibly, however, all we have written is destined to be 
quite beside the mark not because of any flaw in Herr 
Dowe’s system, but for a totally different reason. Sup- 
pose that the gunsmiths retaliate on Herr Dowe by 
making a gun which will send a bullet through his cuirass ? 
In that case, the present conditions will remain. We do 
not say that they will, but undoubtedly they will try. 
Meantime, all we can say is that, in the great duel between 
attack and defence, defence, after lying hopelessly beaten 
for two centuries, has revived, and appears to have given 
her antagonist a heavy blow. Time will show whether 
we shall have to wait fifty years, or only six months, for 
the counter-stroke. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE PRESS. 

OLITICIANS should not make speeches about the Press. 

They are so afraid of its criticisms, and so entirely 
convinced of its influaence—exaggerating that influence, as we 
believe, to an absurd degree,—that it is hardly possible for 
them to abstain from flattery. Even Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose forte is bluntness couched in adroit words, in his 
speech of Saturday at the Newspaper Press Fund dinner, fell 
almost in his own despite into the regular tone. He did not 
intend it; he even tried to avoid it, and for some minutes be 
poured out persiflage which excited the laughter of his 
audience, but amidst which it is easy to detect his impression 





ferably the latter, as the cuirass will make the bayonet 
difficult to use with effect—and riding men down by cavalry 





that the Press is not always accurate; that it delights in 
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rather ignominious personalities; and that occasionally it is 
made the vehicle of direct lies. He had known it, he said, 
to publish minute accounts of all that occurred at a Cabinet 
meeting which was never held; it held up to admiration the 
last new gown upon the shoulders of the freshest society 
belle; and in America they had a joke that cocks crew about 
two in the morning because cocks crow when they hear lies, 
and newspapers begin to be published at that hour. He even 
intimated, to the wrath, we notice, of at least one of our contem- 
poraries, that among us there are some “ belated survivals of the 
malignity of Wilkes, and the scurrility of Grub Street,” but he 
soon repented of such dangerous frankness, and glided into the 
regular groove of praise of the Press for its omniscience, its 
purity, and its sense of responsibility. ‘“ While the authority 
of the Crown is continually waning ”—(is it ? we thought the 
Crown had selected the present Premier)—and the authority 
of the Peers also—they have just defeated the most dangerous 
Bill of our time—and even the authority of the Commons 
is supposed to be declining, the authority and power of 
the Press are continually increasing—a statement very 
dubious if we remember that the Press is completely divided 
and that the authority of half of it does not suffice 
either to keep out or greatly dispirit the Governments it 
‘detests. As far as we see, when a wave of opinion passes 
over the people, and a new Government is seated in 
power, the Press opposed to that Government remains un- 
affected, and keeps on firing away till the next wave arrives, 
when its triumphant rivals remain equally unaffected. The 
“authority” of the whole Press is clearly nil, for half of it is 
always, and of necessity, deprived of any. The general 
flattery, therefore, is not very wisely bestowed, and we have a 
doubt, being perhaps a little old-fashioned, whether the 
particular flattery on which Mr. Chamberlain hit was very 
wisely bestowed either. He evidently thought, and indeed 
said, that journalists were getting up in the world, that they 
were becoming closely linked with statesmen, were entering 
the House of Commons in great numbers, and were even to 
be found within the sacred precincts of the Cabinet. That is 
undoubtedly true, and though we should attribute something, 
perhaps much, of that change to another change which has 
passed over journalism, namely, its new profitableness, which 
has made of so many proprietors of newspapers capi- 
talists of the first class, we shall not dispute the dictum 
that the State may thereby have gained. It is well that all 
forms of power should be represented in the Commons and 
the Cabinet, and newspaper owning or editing is one of the 
forms of power, and one too that can hardly be acquired 
without some sort of mental force. It is rarely the force of 
statesmen, men like Lord Sherbrooke and Mr. Courtney 
being rather the exceptions than the rule, but still it is indis- 
putably force. But Mr. Chamberlain intimates that the Press 
gains by the innovations, as well as the State; and it is that 
opinion which we feel impelled to dispute. 

We should say that journalists, in drawing too closely to 
the men whose function it is to act, in sharing their ambition, 
and even seeking their honours, lose something of their special 
value to the community. They cease to be so able to 
perform their proper function, which must always be one 
of two things, either to reflect the general opinion of the 
day, as, for example, Mr. Delane frequently did to per- 
fection, or to criticise action from an independent or at least 
a separate point of view. To both functionsacertain amount 
of mental seclusion is indispensable, and as the journalists 
become active politicians that seclusion is lost. It is simply 
impossible for a journalist who is a Member of the House, 
still more a member of the Cabinet, or who is desirous of the 
honours now so liberally bestowed in reward for newspaper 
support, to reflect public opinion accurately. He may be the 
keenest of mankind and absolutely honest, but as Member or 
as Minister he cannot help confusing the view of his own side 
with the view of the people, cannot resist completely the 
universal temptation to believe that what he wishes to be, is. 
It is difficult even for a statesman to see how the current 
of opinion flows, how he may escape the guidance of 
Members, newspapers, and meetings, and catch what the body 
of the people think; and for the journalist it is still more 
difficult, for he must be in some degree of the literary tem- 
perament, and for literary men once plunged in politics there 
is small possibility of perfect detachment. We cannot recollect 
one case among such men of the impartial, shrewd, immov- 
able deference to general opinion which used to mark the con- 





ductors of the Times; and should say, though we must not men- 
tion names, that among greatly successful and popular jour. 

nalists, the man who performs that function best—the writer; 
never saw him, and does not often agree with his opinions—jg 
the one whose name is among all journalists the least known 

and who has most carefully avoided the new position which 

Mr. Chamberlain extols. The function of the mirror, it may be 

fairly said, is not the highest, but in journalism it is one of 

the most useful, and just because journalists are becoming 

active politicians, it is disappearing from among us. So algo 

is the power of impartial criticism, of throwing white light 

upon subjects upon which the politicians are compelled to 

throw a light, coloured at least, if not discoloured, by their 

prejudices, their pledges to constituents, or their hopes of 

advancement. The journalist who is a Member must keep 

his seat; the journalist who is a Minister must support hig 

Ministry; the journalist who hopes for decorations must 

cling to the statesman through whom his ambition will in 

the end be gratified. He may be, frequently is, as honest as 

the day, but he yields insensibly to the influence of his gur. 

roundings, his colleagues, or his own secret wishes, and becomes 

incapable of the kind of criticism which in a journalist is the 

most valuable to the community, and we may add, to the 

leading politicians themselves. That criticism should tell 

those who read it how the proposals or strategy or eloquence 

of the political chiefs strike minds either perfectly indepen. 

dent or genuinely representative of sections of the people. It 

should give to such leaders new ideas, not pale reflections of 

their own, should in truth contain thoughts which, from the 

difference of the point of view, have not occurred to those re- 

sponsible for affairs. Criticism of that kind is scarcely possible 

to active politicians. We have all heard it saida hundred times 

that if an outsider becomes “ dangerous,” the best thing that 

can happen is his election to the House, because the House tames 

everybody ; and that is true, but true of journalists as of every- 

body else. Mr. Chamberlain will possibly remark, ‘ Well, 

and a good thing too. Journalists should be tamed, that is, 

compelled to pull at the machine, and so learn what its weight 

is and what is asked of it.’ We differ. The function of the 
journalist, whether he reflects general opinion or gives his 
own, is to be signaller on the line, not driver on the engine, 

to keep the road safe and clear, not add to the impetus 

which may be hurrying the passengers to destruction. It 

is because the French journalist is always an active poli- 

tician and often a Minister in posse, because he binds him- 

self up, not with a party, which may from his mental tem- 
perament be unavoidable, but with the active leaders of a 

party, that he is of so little benefit, some observers say 80 

much the cause of positive mischief, to the general com- 

munity. With the journalists all politicians, a Minister 

obtains no more help or guidance from them than from 

so many Members of the House of Commons, whom they 

must by degrees come closely to resemble. He has enough 

of that kind of support or criticism already, and needs a dif- 

ferent, more detached, and more independent kind. We do 

not use the word “independent ” in its offensive sense. English 

journalists are seldom or never bought, and we do not suppose 

they modify their opinions much to obtain decorations; but 

when they pass into the halls of strife, they are insensibly 

captured by the opinions and feelings and interests of 
those around them. They cannot, and do not, remain 
separate from the herd of politicians, and we maintain 
that in a certain separateness is the secret of their 
greatest usefulness. Naturally, Mr. Chamberlain does 
not think so; but then at heart he is not thinking in 
his speech of the welfare of the Press, but of the degree 
to which it can lubricate the rails over which the heavy 
machine of politics must pass. He does not desire to make 
journalism better or nobler, or even more efficient, but to 
make it a little easier to govern the United Kingdom. He 
is thinking of that which most concerns him, and thinking 
accurately, we quite acknowledge that; but our concern is for 
the Press, and we greatly doubt whether its closer connection 
with the political world is for its permanent benefit. We will 
not say, as was once said by a most successful newspaper 
founder, that the true journalist should live in a cellar, but 
we feel convinced that he should not live in the House of 
Commons or the Cabinet, or the drawing-rooms of influential 
politicians. It is not there that the wishes of the com- 
munity can be gathered up, or that the critic can secrete m- 
dependent or even separate lines of thought. 
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uk. RUDYARD KIPLING’S STUDIES OF ANIMAL 
LIFE. 
“sR. RUDYARD KIPLING has, as every one knows, a 
singular genius for the delineation of human charac- 
ter. There we have at least some means of verifying what he 
tells us. We have all of us the germs, and some of us the 
fully developed germs, of the qualities and the passions 
which he loves to paint,—the futile ambitions, the tenacious 
vanity, the inexhaustible remorse, the ill-regulated gnawing 
compassion, the cruel and vindictive selfishness, of which he 
gives us such vivid pictures. But we are not sure that his 
highly imaginative pictures of animal life are not even more 
remarkable, though there he is almost necessarily painting 
from imagination, or at least imagination stimulated only 
by the physical expression written on the external organisa- 
tion of animals, in the interpretation of which he has no clue 
at all to guide him except the clue afforded by his own 
active and audacious fancy. In his “Jungle Book,” which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just published, he paints some 
most effective pictures of the characteristics that he chooses 
to impute to the various animals he has studied, which 
any writer since Alsop has drawn, and we think we may 
safely say far bolder and stronger and more impressive 
pictures than those of Ausop, because they follow the clue 
of superficial expression into far more elaborate detail. It 
is curious, too, to observe how Mr. Rudyard Kipling trans- 
forms the traditional characters of some of the inhabitants of 
the jungle. He is very fond of the wolves, in whose love for 
acting the foster-parent to human children he evidently be- 
lieves, and whom he idealises into the most loyal and devoted 
of friends and followers. He even reaches the full height of 
the sublime in his picture of the python, of whose chivalry 
and ghastly fascinations he draws one of the most splendid 
and lurid pictures which has ever been painted in English 
literature. Again, he is very hostile to the tiger, on whose 
meanness, greediness, and cowardice, he is much fonder of 
dilating, than on his strength and audacity. But the creature 
of which he is most fiercely contemptuous is the monkey :— 
“*TListen, man-cub,’ said the Bear, and his voice rumbled like 
thunder on a hot night. ‘I have taught thee all the Law of the 
Jungle for all the peoples of the jungle,—except the Monkey-Folk 
who live in the trees. They have no law. They are outcasts. 
They have no speech of their own, but use the stolen words which 
they overhear when they listen, and peep, and wait up above in the 
branches. Their way is not our way. They are without leaders. 
They have no remembrance. They boast and chatter and pretend 
that they are a great people about to do great affairs in the 
jungle, but the falling of a nut turns their minds to laughter and 
all is forgotten. We of the jungle have no dealings with them. 
We do not drink where the monkeys drink ; we do not go where 
the monkeys go; we do not hunt where they hunt ; we do not die 
where they die. Hast thou ever heard me speak of the Bandar-log 
till to-day ?’—‘ No,’ said Mowgli in a whisper, for the forest was 
very still now Baloo had finished.—* The Jungle-People put them 
out of their mouths and out of their mind. They are very many, 
evil, dirty, shameless, and they desire, if they have any fixed 
desire, to be noticed by the Jungle-People. But we do not notice 
them even when they throw nuts and filth on our heads.’—He 
had hardly spoken when a shower of nuts and twigs spattered 
down through the branches; and they could hear coughings and 
howlings and angry jumpings high up in the air among the thin 
branches.— The Monkey-People are forbidden,’ said Baloo, ‘ for- 
bidden to the Jungle-People. Remember.’—‘ Forbidden, said 
Bagheera ; ‘but I still think Baloo should have warned thee 
against them.’—‘ I—I ?. How was I to guess he would play with 
such dirt. The Monkey-People! Faugh!’”—(pp. 37-8.) 
They are depicted as creatures remarkable for utter caprice ; 
they cannot remember their own purposes, but are diverted 
from them by the most trivial accidents. They are incapable 
of discipline, have no leaders and no capacity for either 
leading or being led. They are mere fantastic images of the 
foul and helpless dreams of the worst of men. Indeed, in his 
Picture of the “ Bandar-log,” as Hindoos call the monkeys, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling lavishes all his gift for the expression 
of scorn, which is indeed a very remarkable gift. We suspect 
that he has indulged his disgust for certain tribes of monkeys 
without any wide experience of what other tribes of them 
are capable of, and has thereby misled his readers. But 
nothing is clearer than that both in his idealisations and in 
his depreciations of particular animals, Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has interpreted them rather in the colours which his own 
vivid imagination has suggested to him, than in any strict 
keeping with wide and careful observation. Here, again, is an 
instantaneous photograph, as one may call it, of the timidity 
and depression of the musk-rat, from whom the rash and 








lively mongoose takes counsel before he attacks the formid 
able cobras of his master’s bungalow :— 

“In the dark he ran up against Chuchundra, the musk-rat, 
creeping round by the wall. Chuchundra is a broken-hearted 
little beast. He whimpers and cheeps all the night, trying to 
make up his mind to run into the middle of the room; but he 
never gets there.” 

The mongoose gets impatient with such faint-heartedness, 
and threatens him with a bite unless he gives him all the 
information he can of the cobras’ movements :— 

“Chuchundra sat down and cried till the tears rolled off his 

whiskers. ‘I am avery poor man,’ he sobbed. ‘I never had 
spirit enough to run out into the middle of the room. H'sh! I 
mustn’t tell you anything. Can’t you hear, Rikki-tikki?’” 
No picture could be more vivid. Aisop never came near it. 
But it is obvious that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is one of the 
romantics, and not predominantly a naturalist. He dwells on 
the et which the different creatures have made upon 
him, and elaborates these impressions till they fill his canvas, 
instead of collecting all the experience he can before he forms 
an image in his own mind. His pictures of the elephant 
are almost all idealised, and his pictures of the tiger 
and snakes, except only the python (which evidently gave 
him full scope for a grand imaginative picture, and was on 
that ground reserved for respectful treatment), are too hostile. 
Mr. Kipling is a sort of Rembrandt to the animal world, and 
when he finds a promising subject for either admiring or 
indignant portraiture, he deepens all the lines and brings out 
a most impressive portrait, not of the creature itself, but of 
that which the creature suggested most forcibly to his vivid 
imagination. Mr. Kipling can never deny himself a striking 
imaginative touch. In the remarkable story in which he 
narrates the rendezvous of the elephants, tame as well as 
wild, for what they call the elephant-dance, Mr. Kipling does 
not miss a touch that lends a certain mystery and graadeur 
to the scenes which he describes. When Kala Nag slips from 
his fastenings, he “rolled out of his pickets as slowly and 
silently as a cloud rolls out of the mouth of a valley.” Ruskin 
himself could not have painted a night landscape more im- 
pressively than this :— 

“ Toomai leaned forward and looked, and he felt that the forest 
was awake below him—awake and alive and crowded. . A big 
brown fruit-eating bat brushed past his ear; a porcupine’s quills 
rattled in the thicket, and in the darkness between the tree-stems 
he heard a hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm earth, 
and snuffing as it digged. Then the branches closed over his 
head again, and Kala Nag began to go down into the valley—not 
quietly this time, but as a runaway gun goes down a steep bank 
—in one rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as pistons, 
eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of the elbow- 
points rustled. The undergrowth on either side of him ripped 
with a noise like torn canvas, and the saplings that he heaved 
away right and left with his shoulders sprang back again, and 
banged him on the flank, and great trails of creepers, all matted 
together, hung from his tusks as he threw his head from side to 
side and ploughed out his pathway.” 

But the singular power of graphic description which Mr. 
Kipling shows diminishes instead of increasing our confi- 
dence in his animal portraits. It is obvious that he paints 
rather for an effect than for scientific accuracy. He wishes 
to show you what he saw and felt rather than what was 
actually there. The “man-cub” who is suckled by a wolf, 
and made free of the jungle, is a fine imaginative eonception, 
steadily carried out; but it is evident that the picture isa 
very free one, founded on hints rather than on anything like 
experience. Indeed, the “man-cub” is almost more of an 
ideal man set down in the world of wild animals, than an 
ordinary child would be. And the other pictures of animal 
life are equally romantic. Take, for instance, this splendid 
and ghastly picture of the fascination exerted by the mighty 
python over the cowering hosts of monkeys :— ! 

“The moon was sinking behind the hills and the lines of 
trembling monkeys huddled together on the walls and battle- 
ments looked like ragged shaky fringes of things. Baloo [the 
bear] went down to the tank for a drink and Bagheera {the 
panther] began to put his fur in order, as Kaa [the python } 
glided out into the centre of the terrace and brought his jaws 
together with a ringing snap that drew all the monkeys’ eyes'upon 
him. ‘The moon sets,’ he said. ‘Is there yet light enough to 
see?’ From the walls came a moan like the wind in the tree-tops 
—<‘ We see, O Kaa.’—‘ Good. Begins now the dance—the Dance of 
the Hunger of Kaa. Sit still and watch’ He turned twice or 
thrice in a big circle, weaving his head from right to left. Then 
he began making loops and figures of eight with his body, and 
soft oozy triangles that melted into squares and five-sided figures, 
and coiled mounds, never resting, never hurrying, and never stop- 
ping his low humming song. It grew darker and darker, till at 
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lest th: dragging, shifting coils disappeared, but they could hear 
the rustle of the scales. Baloo and Bagheera stood still as stone, 
growling in their throats, their neck-hair bristling, and Mowgli 
[the boy brought up by the wolves] watched and wondered. 
€ Bandar-log,’ said the voice of Kaa at last, ‘can ye stir foot or 
hand without my order? Speak !’—‘ Without thy order we cannot 
stir foot or hand, O Kaa!’—‘ Good! Come all one pace nearer to 
me.’—The lines of the monkeys swayed forward helplessly, and 
Baloo and Bagheera took one stiff step forward with them. 
‘ Nearer,’ hissed Kaa, and they all moved again. Mowgli laid his 
hands on Baloo and Bagheera to get them away, and the two 
great beasts started as though they had been waked from a dream. 
—‘ Keep thy hand on my shoulder,’ Bagheera whispered. ‘ Keep it 
there, or I must go back—must go back to Kaa. Aah!’—‘Itis 
only old Kaa making circles on the dust,’ said Mowgli; ‘let us 
go;’ and the three slipped off through a gap in the walls to the 
jungle.—' Whoof !’ said Baloo, when he stood under the still trees 
again. ‘Never more will I make an ally of Kaa,’ and he shook 
himself all over.—‘He knows more than we,’ said Bagheera, 
trembling. ‘In a little time, had I stayed, I should have walked 
down his throat.”—‘ Many will walk by that road before the moon 
rises again,’ said Baloo. He will have good hunting—after his 
own fashion.,—‘ But what was the meaning of it all?’ said 
Mowgli, who did not know anything of a python’s powers of 
fascination. I saw no more than a big snake making foolish 
circles till the dark came. And his nose was all sore. Ho! Ho!’” 
(pp. 60 2.) 
That exhibits Mr. Kipling’s curious power at its full 
strength, but it is the power of a visionary imagination, not 
of a naturalist’s keen insight. Indeed, this fascinating little 
book on the life of the Jungle, seems written to show that 
the life of the animal world is the true field for allegory, 
rather than the lifa of men. Whatever is true of our human 
world, it is certainly not true that man ever represents the 
embodiment of a single principle, of one single vice or one 
single virtue. Man is a complex creature, who is always and 
at every turn exhibiting the great complexity of the nature of 
which his actions and feelings are the utterance; but we do not 
know this of the animal world, and it is almost certain that 
whether or not allegory be also inapplicable to that world, itis 
at least less inapplicable than it is to the human world above 
it, Animals are at least of simpler organisation, and are 
more like the incarnations of single principles than any 
human being. Moreover, even where we are wrong in 
attributing to them a false simplicity of nature, we are so 
ignorant of the real state of the case that we suffer none of 
that shock from our mistake which allegory, in its elaborate 
Spenserian forms, always inflicts upon us. The truth is that 
the inner world of consciousness which we attribute to the 
wilder animals, is so much of a terra incognita, of a world 
of mystery, that we may fairly deal with it in any 
fashion which a man of powerful imagination like Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling can manage to make impressive,—and 
we can answer for it that in this “ Jungle Book” he does 
manage to make his semi-allegorical treatment of the wild- 
beasts’ nature in the highest degree impressive, and not un- 
frequently even mystically impressive. Take even the least 
interesting study in the book,—the imaginary conversation 
between the horse, the camel, the mule, the elephant, and the 
ox, after the panic in an Indian camp caused bya stampede of 
the camels, which closes the book. It would be difficult to 
over-praise the skill with which the horse’s deep personal 
trust in his own rider and dislike to independent action, the 
mule’s frigid vanity in his complete independence of any 
human guides, the camel’s stupid dismay at unaccustomed 
alarms, the elephant’s nervous dislike to anything like shells, 
and the ox’s apathetic plodding indifference to any sort 
of danger, so long as he can get his full allowance of food, 
are drawn out by the author. There we have a very prosaic 
allegorical representation of loyalty, conceit in mechanical 
sureness of foot, indefatigable but stupid industry, highly 
charged nervous susceptibility, and the slow docility of an 
embodied appetite; but in the other stories we have we know 
not how much happy invention of the bear’s imaginary love 
of teaching and discipline, the wolf’s tenderness of maternal 
instinct, the mystic magnanimity of an elephant’s fatherly 
strength, and the overpowering fascinations of a mighty 
serpent’s spell. Certainly, Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a master 
in allegory of a much higher kind than any which Adsop ever 
produced. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DRIFT IN COUNTRY LIFE. 
UR American friends, who, in common with ourselves, 
derive so much satisfaction from the finished chapters 
of Washington Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall,” may perhaps 
ask how it comes about that two of the best of modern books 








on rural life have been written by an innkeeper. Mr. J. K 
Fowler, author of “Echoes of Old County Life,” ana now 
of a second and equally entertaining work on the same gub. 
ject,* was formerly landlord of the ‘White Hart Inn’ at 
Aylesbury. In addition, he was a distinguished agriculturaligt 
a breeder of prize poultry, a rural Volunteer, sportsman, ani 
county politician ; in fact, a representative of that practical 
middle-class who play a part in rural affairs well known in 
their own district, but often quite unsuspected by those who 
are only readers of books on sport or scenery, or “occupiers” 
without occupation, and who think that county government, 
amusement, and business are things that go of themselves, or 
are managed by a few local Magistrates and Magistrates’ 
clerks. It is commonly said that the country is still the 
home of aristocratic survivals and exclusiveness, and it really 
seems part of the belief of many very well-meaning people 
that there still survives in rural England a kind of shadow 
of ‘the French seigneurie. To such we may recommend a 
consideration of Mr. Fowler’s book, measured by the social 
position of the writer, and ask if his amusing and minute 
pictures of the whims and oddities, the wit and wisdom 
of peers, farmers, labourers, tradesmen, parsons, squires, 
candidates, and county constituents, and of the combinations 
of these classes, joint and several, for the various ends of 
country life, do not present a pictureof a community, which 
even as it now stands is as frankly democratic in tendency as 
could be desired? In a country like Buckinghamshire, natu. 
rally fertile, thickly studded with the homes of old families, 
or with houses and estates which will always be occupied by 
wealthy owners, and full of prosperous country towns, the 
conditions for this democratic association are unusually 
favourable. There are no great districts unattractive for 
residence, and abandoned to the two classes of farmer and 
labourer, whose relations are then too often no more cordial 
than those of master and “hands” in any other industrial 
area. But what is true of Buckinghamshire is true in the 
main of most of the home counties. Classes, the most 
unlike in means and occupation, live in relations of friend- 
liness and sympathy, to which these wide distinctions 
form no bar, and which lend a human interest to country 
life quite unknown and impossible in any other. It is 
only in the country that social democracy is at present 
possible,—that is to say, where men are found associated 
together in common enterprises, or with common sympathy 
in each other’s daily welfare, solely on the ground of personal 
merit, without regard to income. Perhaps an “ aristocracy of 
talent ” would be the better term for this understanding among 
the better natures in the country, did not the phrase suggest 
something of self-conscious superiority which is foreign to 
the geniality of country camaraderie. 


Not only is difference of income no bar to the pleasant 
friendship which may exist between master and man, or what 
is rarer elsewhere, between the rich man and the man of 
slender means, in the country, but even poverty is there no 
reproach.= It seems rather to exact a kind of respectful 
sympathy. That is because its causes are generally known 
and understood. Age and narrow means have so long been 
associated in rural England, that to be poor is no more dis- 
creditable than not to be six feet high. Want of brains or of 
industry cannot be imputed in cases where the chances of 
saving or getting-on are so few. Many, indeed, of the aged 
poor, especially among the women, have a shrewd wit and good- 
humour which makes them prime favourites with all classes, 
and no measure is so universally unpopular as the periodic 
attempts of reformers to force these old folks to leave their 
homes for the Union. “Who sent our grandmothers to 
the workhouse?” would be a reproach enough to ruin the 
chances of any candidate, if one could be found so rash as to 
advocate such a step. But the idea is equally repugnant in 
all quarters. An amusing instance of the general satisfaction 


felt by all classes in their pet old women occurred not long 


ago on a proposal to stop outdoor-relief, embodied in a Bill 
before the House of Commons during the late Administra- 
tion. “There is an old lady living in T——,” said the Member 
for that division of his county, “ whom we all respect very 
much, and many of us visit. She is a pauper, and is allowed 
3s. a week.” The merits of this old lady appealed at once to 





* Recollections of Old Country Life, Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. 
By J. K. Fowler, formerly of Aylesbury, author of “Echoes of Old County 
Life.” London: Longmans, 
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2 sensitive country mind, and the obnoxious clause was 
aropped almost without discussion. Poverty in the country 
ig not synonymous with squalor ; it does not mean destitu- 
tion, but, practically speaking, it often does mean the 
garrowest provision on which life can be supported with 
gency. Yet it never occasions that moral shock of contrast 
ghich the spectacle of London poverty seems to inflict on 
those who confront it. That is partly because it is not 

thered into masses in the country, and partly because it is 
a spectacle always present, not separated by geographical posi- 
tion from the daily life of the rich. People of all grades of 
income live side by side. The changes in the scale of 
comfort are obvious, but gradual, from manor to parsonage, 
from farm to cottage, from cottage to hut, and no one is in 
circumstances of actual destitution and want, or conscious of 
any personal degradation which makes him unfit to hold his 
omninthe community. As a rule, far the busiest and most 
gf-important people in a village are in the lower middle 
station,—a fact which says as much for the democratic 
toleration with which they are regarded by those below, as by 
those above them in income. The result of this juxtaposition 
is, that with the sense of contrast disappears also the sense 
of inequality, and there is a natural tendency to a free play 
of goodwill and appreciation of mental qualities, rather than 
of material possessions in others. The expansiveness which 
Washington Irving noticed in the wealthier class of English- 
men when once out of the town and settled in the country, is 
not a national trait. It is simply the result of circumstances, 
and is due not to any change in character made by change of 
residence, but to the removal of the artificial restrictions of 
the town life. It may account for our liking for the first, 
for it is one of the great charms and attractions of the 
country; and it is very certain that the prospect of any 
development of this genial personal interest in the daily life 
of one class, felt by other classes, becomes more and more 
distant yearly in the modern city life. The mere geographical 
dificulty is insuperable in the first place. Classes are graded 
and settled into districts according to their capacity and 
capital, and the lower you go the more minute are the differ- 
ences, and the wider and more distant from the centre the 
areas over which their possibility of living extends. Huge 
sections of humanity are shaken through sieves of various 
fineness and spread in layers of from two to ten stories over 
districts miles apart, in separate quarters with distinct interests 
and standards of comfort. They are not leavened by contrast 
or contact with anything outside their experience, and anything 
orany person who does not share it creates more resentment 
than admiration. It follows that any intercourse of classes 
in modern town life, lacks in the first place that spontaneous 
origin which comes from force of circumstances. It begins 
with a pilgrimage, and usually ends, in the case of the very 
poor, with a burst of purely material and financial sympathy 
on the part of the visitor; and in the case of the comfort- 

able but uninstructed and “monotonous” classes, with the 
organised astheticism or social advance of Toynbee Hall or the 
Polytechnics. But there is not the least tendency towards 
that social democracy which grows up spontaneously in the 
vountry. Take, for instance, those two great links between 
the rural rich and well-to-do and the humblest class,—children 
and servants. Who ever sees London children of different 
classes at play together? ‘The children of the London poor 
and labouring class have their own great republic, from which 
the children of all other classes stand absolutely aloof. In 
the country the children of all parents may be seen as daily 
tompanions, mainly in the village-school, while the children 
of the rich mix freely with those of the farmers and 
labourers in their holidays and play. Servants, especially 
the married outdoor servants of country houses, are a link 
between the life of the mansion and the life of the cottage 
which is renewed daily by all kinds of small good offices. 
The domestic life of London servants is almost unknown to 
v eir masters and mistresses. In the country, mainly by force 
of circumstances, sympathy comes in and, like a flux in ore, 
Tuns the disjointed fragments into a united and workable 
Whole, not without occasional flaws and rifts, but of a sound 
and honest texture. Modern improvements like the Parish 
Council and the purish lectures, so liberally given by the 
County Councils, all make in the right direction; for the 
a drift of country life is as old as country life 











THE TENACITY OF CHILDISH ERRORS. 


T must be within the experience of almost all men to look 
back in utter astonishment at the quaint, not to say idiotic, 
mistakes they made as children in misunderstanding words 
and phrases that they heard in their earliest lessons. It is 
astonishing, moreover, how long these mistakes of intelli- 
gence hold their own, and refuse, so to say, to be recon- 
sidered. The best illustration of this is the frequently 
false interpretations attached by children to the liturgies 
and the Scriptures from which they have received their 
most lusting and most useful impressions. To our childish 
mind the words seemed to mean something or other which no 
sane man would ever have taken them to mean, and when once 
the false idea had firmly taken root it never occurred to us to 
question our childish interpretation until many years later, 
when all of a sudden, perhaps, it dawns upon us that the 
compilers of our Liturgy did not write pure nonsense, and 
with a secret blush or an open smile we put away the childish 
thing for goodand all. For years a certain boy in the West 
of England used to repeat the Lord’s Prayer thus: “Our 
Father we chart in Heaven.” He had learnt to read, but 
having learnt the prayer by heart before learning to read, he 
did not happen to study the Lord’s Prayer in print until one 
day he perceived the words “which art,” in place of the 
accustomed “ we chart” which no doubt he imagined he had 
seen a hundred times. He gravely came home and informed 
his sister that her book, which he had been using, had a 
curious misprint in every case where the Lord’s Prayer 
occurred. 

Many children, we fancy, are puzzled by “the Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places.” The word “Sunday” for 
“sundry” is an easy substitution, and even if the meaning 
of “sundry ” be known, the interpretation is not always clear. 
We know of a gentleman, now in the yellow leaf of life, who 
declares that he has always understood the words to mean 
“the Scripture moveth us wherever we may be, whether in 
London or in the country, or at sea, in sundry places, in short, 
to acknowledge and confess,” &c. More amusing than this is 
the misapprehension which a little girl once fell into of the 
words “ A General Confession,” the rubrical direction imme- 
diately following the Exhortation. She read it “A General 
Confusion; ” and as everybody knelt down, and there was a 
considerable rustling of dresses and shuffling of feet at this 
time, she supposed it was done in the desire to obey orders. 
We are not sure that she did not.do her best to add 
unnecessary noise and stir in kneeling down in order to 
make up for those who were indifferent and careless about 
their duty. A more profound mistake may be extracted from 
the words of the morning Collect for peace: “In knowledge 
of whom standeth our eternal life.” In every considerable 
handfal of churchgoers, we will venture to say there is one 
at least who has always taken these words to mean that “our 
eternal life, or our life in the future world as distinct from 
our life here, stands revealed before God in his omniscience,” 
“in whose knowledge—i.c., in God’s knowledge—standeth 
our future life.” Of course this implies an unscriptural view 
of what eternal life is; but it is not given to every one to 
connect the collect directly with St. John’s Gospel (xvii. 3\. 
There are probably few, if any, Englishmen who can support 
a friend of the writer's in his misinterpretation of the Bimple 
response in the Litany: “We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord.” As a little boy he regularly understood the choir and 
congregation to say: “ We beseech thee to hear our school 
law ;” and it was a matter of some concern to him that only 
for their own school rales was supplication made, and not for — 
the rules of any other parish school. It did not seem quite 
fair. 

The Psalms afford countless opportunities for blunders of 
interpretation; but at present we can but recall the case of 
one who was declaiming against the unintelligibility of them 
as a whole, and cited as an instance verse 14 of Psalm Ixviii.: 
“When the Almighty scattered kings for their sake: then 
were they as white as snow in Salmon.” ‘“ Who ever heard of 
snow in Salmon?” he asked, indignantly; “salmon in snow 
one could understand, but snow inside a fish is perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

To come on to similar difficulties in the case of the Bible. 
Who, as a child, has not been puzzled by the presumptuous 
guest who took the highest room at the feast? The writer of 
these words always pictured to himself a lofty building with 
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several suites of apartments, the best of which were at the 
top, and he supposed that each guest was allowed a whole 
room to himself. How the feast could have possessed any 
social charm under these circumstances he never knew, but 
that the word “room” should simply stand for “place at 
table” never occurred to him for years. There is a difficulty 
often met with in the Old Testament, arising out of the 
humble Eastern method by which one man speaks of himself 
to another man as “thy servant.” Many cultivated persons, 
we fancy, are puzzled by Naaman’s remark to Elisha after he 
has been cured of the leprosy. He offers the prophet gifts, 
which are courteously declined, and then goes on to say :— 
“Shall there not then, I pray thee, be given to thy servant 
two mules’ burden of earth? For thy servant will henceforth 
offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, but 
untothe Lord.” “ Why,” we asked ourselves, “ should Naaman 
want to give Elisha’s servant, Gehazi presumably, such a cum- 
bersome present as two mules’ burden of earth, just because 
Elisha would accept no valuable gift? And what has such 
an arrangement to do with Gehazi’s determination to serve 
the Lord henceforth? Why, indeed, should Naaman offi- 
ciously trouble about Gehazi’s religion at all? That should 
be Elisha’s concern, not his.” It was like the solution of a 
tiresome puzzle when one day it dawned upon the writer— 
years after it should have dawned upon him, no doubt—that 
if for “thy servant” you read “I” or “me,” the whole 
passage becomes plain, except indeed the use of the mule’s 
burden of earth to Naaman himself. This was, no doubt, to 
build an altar with. Naaman fancied that the Lord, who 
preferred the waters of Jordan to those of Abana and 
Pharpar, would likewise prefer an altar made of the soil of 
Israel to any other reared in the region of Damascus. A more 
curious, if less excusable, misinterpretation from the New 
Testament is worth recording. In St. Mark ii. 3, we are told 
that “they come unto him bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of four.” Not noticing the spelling of the 
word ‘‘ borne,” many members of a congregation, we believe, 
regularly think of this remark as containing a curious fact 
about the poor man’s history,—he was born into the world 
one of four. “No wonder,” they fancy, “that he was a 
cripple! born of four! But what an interesting graphic 
touch !—so like St. Mark! Probably he knew the family, and 
the poor mother! I wonder whether she survived ?” One friend 
assures us that he never discovered his mistake in this par- 
ticular passage until he was confronted with it in the Greek 
during a University examination. Among misinterpretations 
of popular hymns, the first case that will occur to many is 
that of “The Church’s One Foundation,” which to most 
thoughtless or youthful singers always stands as “ The 
Church is One Foundation.” This might suggest many a 
Greek or Latin parallel to the classic mind, but to us the foun- 
dation cannot stand for the structure. Another interesting 
mistake gave a little girl some years ago serious difficulty. 
“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; ”— 

were the lines that seemed to her to contain such bad teach- 
ing. “ Dread the grave!” she thonght, ‘‘ why should I pray to 
dread the grave? Ido not believe I ought to dread it. As 
to its being as little as my bed, of course it will not be larger 
than my bed, there is no reason why it should.” Until quite 
lately it never occurred to the middle-aged woman that the 
child’s interpretation of the lines was all wrong. 

It is needless to add further examples of the mental indo- 
lence which accepts the childish interpretation of a phrase or 
word which would have caused no shadow of difficulty if 
noted for the first time by the mature intellect. The only 
question of importance to be drawn from the subject is, how 
far does the same mental indolence play a part in the accept- 
ance or rejection of religious doctrine and truth? We believe 
that the crude ideas of childish imagination that continue to 
be ranked as orthodox among grown-up persons are at least 
as numerous as the crude or utterly false interpretations that 
we have mentioned above. The results of such indolence would 
obviously be twofold. On the one hand, narrow and un- 
scriptural views would gain a hold over the mind and in- 
fluence the character for life before they could be eradicated 
(if ever they could be eradicated at all); on the other hand, 
men would break away indignantly from a creed or a religion 
based upon doctrines which no sane man ever accepted, under 
the impression that these doctrines, which owe their existence 





Men... 
to nothing but the reader’s own infantine fancy, are the fandh. 
mental tenets of the creed which they are expected to accept, 
We fancy that those who look around them will see both these 
results at work amongst us to-day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF INSPIRATION. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaTor,”’] ; 
Srr,—Some notes, please, on letter and article im the 
Spectator of May 19th :—(1.) The Encyclical is certainly not 
infallible, still less can we expect each clause to be framed 
with the exactness of a definition. Its doctrine is final, 
inasmuch as our interpretations will have to move Within 
the limits of the three points I had just enumerated, 
(2.) “The Church refuses to allow in the Bible any of its 
relative side to be simply erroneous.” I mean, to be in ay 
way an error, theologically speaking; or to bear the full 
connotation of error, popularly speaking. Indeed, whatever 
at later stages necessarily appears erroneous, was at each 
stage but part of that divine economy, that inerrant adapta. 
tion of the divine message by means of particular individnals. 
to particular audiences, which, by some means or other, wag 
absolutely necessary, short of upsetting the essential condi. 
tions of all human apprehension. (3.) There is no equivo. 
cation in the terms, “extra ecclesiam nulla salus,” “ sacrifice,” 
“sin,” “error,” “inspiration”; in each case there is evidence. 
that from the first they were used technically, to be taken ag 
the Church herself took and would take them. (4.) Your 
Inspiration, a matter of demonstration, is necessarily in. 
termittent, because assumed to be so self-evident as to 
everywhere directly approve itself to all men, and build up 
the Bible as their direct teacher up to the end of time. Qurs, 
an object of Faith, can be omnipresent, because conceived at 
the same time as insufficient to do more, throughout and per. 
manently, than to constitute the Bible a witness in the hands 
of the teaching Church. She has taken over not the Old 
Testament, pure and simple, but the Old Testament with the. 
divinely abounding interpretation of St. Paul, Origen’s pre. 
cursor. It is Arius and Nestorius who insist upon the literal 
sense alone. (5.) Such inspiration need not raise the literary 
ethics of the writer,—need do no more than somewhat and 
somehow confirm or raise the religion or morality of the people 
then and there. In many places we can no more traee this;. 
nowhere can we be sure that this cannot have been the case, 
As to that strongly Oriental Psalm (109), I think with Dr, 
Cheyne (“ Bampton Lectures,” p. 77), that “we can hardly do 
otherwise than interpret vv. 6-19 as directed against a class or 
a class as summed up in their leader.” If so, private vindie- 
tiveness has here been raised to national indignation against 
God’s foes. Is this no gain P—I am, Sir, X&c., 
FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 





THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY. 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “* SpectaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—Is not the belief in man’s immortality involved in the 
assumption of God’s existence? If God be, He must love, 
otherwise He is not the highest in the universe, and therefore 
not really God:— 
“ For the loving worm within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.” 

If then God is and loves, there mast be some object of His 
love. Now we at least can conceive of nothing which can be 
the object of God’s love if man be not. Such a man, let us 
say,as Jesus of Nazareth. But the object of God’s love must 
be immortal, for love is inconceivable between the Eternal 
and a being who lasts but for a moment. Care for such 
beings on the part of the Eternal there might be, interest 2 
them and amusement, but not love; any more than there 
could be in man love for a butterfly. Man being the object 
of God’s love is therefore immortal. Does not Christ’s ow? 
argument for the resurrection suggest this thought? “ Now 
that the dead are raised even Moses showeth when he calleth 
the Lord the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 

of Jacob. Now he is not the God of the dead but.of the 
living; for all live unto him.”—I am, Sir, &c., got 

Wray W. Hust 
Trowell Rectory, Nottingham, May 29th. 
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THE ESTATE-DUTY. 
TTo THE Eprror oF THE “ Spxcrator.’”’] 

$n-l am convinced that town-residents are very far from 
realising What an evil day it would be for the working classes 
isthe raral districts if Sir William Harcourt’s Bill for the 

justment of the Death-duties became law. Every shilling 

bed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in additional 
Sueceasion-duty would be taken from the fund available for 
the employment of country labourers on cottage building and 
every branch of directly unremunerative employment. I do 
not doubt that on all estates where the owners have been at 
all alive to their responsibilities, sums fully equivalent 
tothe contemplated additional duty have been expended, in 
ne way or other, in the coarse of their life-ownership for the 
general benefit. 

With the best will in the world, in times such as these, the 
money would not be forthcoming to satisfy both the new 
caims of the State and the old claims of the labourers for 
gontinued employment. Already the complaint is general 
amongst town-workers, that rustics, flocking into the towns, 
andaly compete with them ina glutted labour market. What 
the state of things will come to dwellers in the towns, when all 
but absolutely indispensable employment has ceased in the 
country, town-electors will do well to ponder, before record- 
ing their votes at the next election in favour of the Radical 
crusade against the landowners. 

Many persons having no experience of land, think that it 
isonly a measure of common justice to assimilate the Death- 
duties on personalty and realty. But the fact is, that agri- 
cultural land is property of such a nature that it can never 
be treated on strictly commercial principles or hard-and-fast 
lines. No one unconnected with land has any conception of 
the obligations it is supposed to entail. There is no misfor- 
tune which occurs to any poor person in the neighbourhood 
but what the landowner is expected to contribute to redress 
it. If his labourers are not decently lodged, it is thought a 
disgrace to him, although the cost of one pair of cottages— 
viz, £400—is as likely as not just about the net margin the 
landlord may in these times have to live upon out of a nominal 
rent-rell of £2,000 a year. 

To attempt to fleece him further at a moment when he is 
already all but stripped bare, is a proposal which can hardly 
commend itself to fair-minded Britons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Biz-Mile Bottom, May 31st. W. H. Hatt. 


P.S.—If it were a mere question of the gradual extinction 
of the present impoverished landlord class and the substitu- 
tion of wealthier purchasers or peasant owners for it, the 
<ommunity might not suffer from the change. But, as a 
matter of faet, purely agricultural land in East Anglia is 
both unsaleable and unlettable, as it no longer possesses the 
amenities which formerly attracted wealth, nor can a living 
be got out of it by small holders. Unless some of the exist- 
ing burdens are removed from it, and no additional imposed, 
alarge proportion must go absolutely out of cultivation, as 
twenty-eight thousand acres have already gone out in the 
‘southern half of Essex, just reported on by Mr. Pringle. 





THE TWO SOCIETIES FOR PREVENTING 
CRUELTY. 
[To tae Enrtor or THE “SpPecTaToR.”] 
Siz,—In your article on the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, in the Spectator of May 26th (than which 
Society none could be more humane), you mention the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in two 
Places, as follows (I reverse the order of the two, as I wish 
to speak of the last first) :-—“In a reserve fund of £70,000, the 
sister-Society for preventing cruelty to animals, has its busi- 
ness stability ;” and, “It is a remarkable, and not altogether 
a satisfactory, cireumstance that it should prove easier to 
raise money for the prevention of cruelty to animals than for 
the prevention of cruelty to children.” First, as to the 
£76,006. This sum is the invested capital of tbe Society, 
accumulated by bequests since its commencement, which the 
iety was obliged to invest owing to the forms of bequest, 
and which yields an income of about £2,000 per annum,— 
Which sum only suffices to pay the salaries of a few out of the 
Society’s 120 agents. 
7 Secondly, as to the comparison between the two Societies 
the matter of raising funds. It must be remembered that | 





the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has existed for seventy years, while the Children Society 
has existed for only ten! When the younger Society has 
reached the age of the elder—sixty years hence—it will be 
time to compare its resources with the present resources of 
the Animal Society; and judging by the rapid progress of 
the Children Society in its ten years of life, I imagine and 
believe that it will have outstripped its sister, as far as the 
claims of children are higher and more sacred than those of 
animals,—sacred as I hold the latter to be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Susscriser To BotH Socreries. 





THE CAB-STRIKE. 
{To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 

S1r,—While reading your interesting article on this subject, 
in the Spectator of May 19th, and Lord Dysart’s comments 
thereon in the Spectator of May 26th (with which last I, like 
yourself, entirely disagree), it seemed to be a suitable time for 
referring te a remarkably useful invention which ought to 
terminate the frequent and most unpleasant disputes between 
cab-drivers and passengers, as well as those which arise 
between drivers and the proprietors of cabs. There can be 
no doubt that the former tend greatly to diminish the demand 
for cabs; and for want of a satisfactory mode of estimating 
the earnings of the men, they are often hardly dealt with by 
the proprietors, especially now when many more cabs are 
on the streets than are required for the public demand. 

The invention in question is called “The Time, Fare, and 
Distance Indicator,” and when fastened inside the cab, it in- 
dicates the distance journeyed, the fare which the driver 
therefore is entitled to ask, and enables the cab-proprietor 
exactly to ascertain the number of persons who have made 
use of his cab during the day. I see by a letter in the 
Brighton Examiner that Captain De Carteret-Bisson of 
Brighton lately had a long drive with the inventor, Mr. J. 
Ridge, in a carriage fitted up with this little machine, and 
found it accurately record the time and distance travelled and 
the exact fare he had to pay. A letter addressed to Mr. Ridge, 
Hassocks, Sussex, would_procure for any of your readers, 
desirous of promoting the use of the machine for the very 
desirable objects in view, would, I believe, meet with an 
immediate response. It was first brought before the public 
at the “Sportsman’s Exhibition” in the Agricultural Hall, 
London, 1891, but I fear it has been very insufficiently noticed, 
and at the present juncture, especially, it seems most desirable 
to make it better known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Croydon, May 29th. Henry Souty. 

[What is to hinder the driver from driving across and across 
the road, as he now ascends a hill, and so doubling his fare ? 
Ep. Spectator. | 


“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Here is the text of the laconic and thoroughly English 
reply made by the Navy Department to the report of the 
American Captain who, at Peiho Fort, acted on the principle 
that “ blood is thicker than water.”—I am, Sir, &c. 





X. Y. Z. 
Navy DreparRTMENT, WASHINGTON, October 5th, 1859. 
Srr,—I have received your No. 36, dated July 4th, 1859, relating 
principally to the action between the Chinese forces and the 
allied squadrons of England and France at the mouth of the 
River Peiho on the 25th of June last, and to your proceedings on 
that occasion. Your course, as indicated in your dispatch, meets 
with the approbation of the Department.—I am respectfally,; 
Your Obt. Servt., 
Isaac Toncey, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Flag Officer, Jostau Tattnaut, Commanding U.S. Squadren in 
the East Indies, &c., Hong Kong, China. 








CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND BULL-FIGHTS. 
(To rae Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—While in Rome a few months ago, I read a decree or 
order, then recently issued by the Pope, relative to bull-fighte. 
The two chief points in the decree were,—(1), a prohibition 
against any ecclesiastic being present under any circumstances 





at a bull-fight; (2), a prohibition against any priest absolving 
or giving any spiritual consolation of any kind to a man 
injured by an accident of the spectacle,—even in articulo 
mortis. There were apparently plenty of ecclesiastics present 
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at the recent notorious bull-fight, and the great matador died 
fortified by all the rites of the Church. I know you have 
many Catholic readers. I should like to know from one of 
them how far such Papal orders are to be looked upon as 
obligatory, and how far as bruta fulmina.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. N. 


THE RECOGNITION OF LIKENESSES BY ANIMALS. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Srir,—You were so good as to insert my little account of 
the politeness of a parrot in the Spectator, will you now 
allow me also to bear witness to the recognition of a like- 
ness by adog? Some time ago I was painting two portraits 
in the country, and one day by chance, I placed the picture of 
my hostess on the ground. Immediately her old spaniel came 
and gazed intently at the face for several seconds. Then he 
smelt at the canvas and, unsatisfied, walked round and inves- 
tigated the back. Finally, having discovered the deception, 
he turned away in manifest disgust, and nothing that we 
could do or say, on that day or on any other, would induce 
that dog to look at that picture again. We then tried him 
by putting my portrait of his master also on the ground, but 
he simply gave it a kind of casual contemptuous side-glance 
and took no further notice of it. We attributed this not to 
any difference in the merits or demerits of the two portraits, 
but simply to the fact that the dog felt he had been deceived 
once, but was not to be so taken in again.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lovisa Starr CANZIANI. 
3 Kensington Palace Green, W., May 26th. 








“A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SrecTaTorR.”] 
S1r,—I have to thank you for a kind notice of my novel “ A 
Soldier of Fortune,” which appeared in your issue of May 
26th. There is one point, however, to which I should be glad 
to call your attention. Your reviewer speaks of my heroine 
as follows :—‘‘ Though there are various differences between 
the famous Dodo and Phyllis Martindale, it is probable that 
had not Mr. Benson given us the former, Mrs. Meade would 
not have hit upon the latter.” As a matter of fact, this is in 
no way the case. My story was not only written, but pub- 
lished in serial form, long before I had an opportunity of 


reading Mr. Benson’s book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. T. MEADE. 


Mamore, Thurlow Park Road, West Dulwich, May 28th. 

[Of course, Mrs. Meade’s answer is final, and we regret 
that we made the suggestion, which she shows to have been 
erroneous.—ED. Spectator. | 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
|To tHE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I have for very many years taken a deep interest in 
elementary education. I met with the following experience 
this afternoon; it is not encouraging, though I think it 
puzzling and interesting :—An unusually intelligent-looking 
lad offered to carry my bag for me for a consideration. The 
lad appeared to me about eleven; and we talked. He had 
passed the fifth standard, and had attended the Wesleyan 
school. Was he a Wesleyan? Certainly. ‘Would he, for an 
extra penny, tell me the date of John Wesley? He did not 
know, and declined to guess. Did he know anything of John 
Wesley? Yes, certainly; he was shot. Where? At Jerusa- 
lem. On what occasion? A battle between whom? The 
Philistines and Egyptians. The boy’s answers were obviously 
bond fide, and his last word to me was his assurance that he 
was not mistaken ; it certainly was Philistines and Egyptians 
who were engaged ; what he felt most doubtful about was on 
which side John Wesley was fighting, and why. For himself, 
he was certainly a Wesleyan.—I am, Sir, &., 


Worcester, May 28th, C. J. Hun. 





EDMUND KEAN. 

[To tHe Epiron oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir —My grandfather was present in the theatre at Dor- 
chester when the London manager came down to see Edmund 
Kean act, and engaged him on the spot, and I am pretty 
sure that the part he took on that occasion was the part of 
Richard III. Perhaps this may be the origin of Mr. Knight’s 
statement challenged in the Spectator of May 26th—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Stone House, Broadstairs, May 27th. E. D. Stone. 





meats 


A CORRECTION. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’] 


Srr,—Under the heading of “Current Literature,” in th 

Spectator of May 26th, your reviewer, in dealing with Mrs 
Bryson’s book, “The Story of James Gilmour ang the 
Mongol Mission,” states that it is published by the Religions 
Tract Society. The book in question was written by Mrs 
Bryson largely from new materials in her own Possession, 
and forms one of the “Splendid Lives” series published by 
the Sunday School Union.—I am, Sir, &c., 


AND. MEtRosz, 








POETRY. 


—_>——__ 
THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
AD “PRIMULAM VULGAREM.” 


Otrum Divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus Aigeo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam neque certa 
fulgent 
Sidera nautis ; 


Otium bello furiosa Thrace, 
Otium Medi pharetra decori, 
Grosphe, non gemmis neque 
purpura ve- 
nale neque auro. 


Non enim gaze neque consularis 
Summovet lictor miseros 
tumultus 
Mentis et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 


Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in mensatenui salinum, 
Nec leves somnos timor aut 
eupido 
Sordidus aufert. 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur xvo 
Multa ? quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus? Patrie quis 
exsul 
Se quoque fugit ? 


Scandit wratas vitiosa naves 
Cura nec turmas equitum relin- 
quit, 
Ocior cervis et agente nimbos 
Ocior Euro. 


Letus in presens animus, quod 
ultra est, 
Oderit curare et amara lento 
Temperet risu. Nihil est ab 
omni 
Parte beatum. 


Abstulit clarum cita mors 
Achillem, 
Longa Tithonum minuit senec- 
tus, 
Et mibi forsan, tibi quod negarit 
Porriget hora. 


CaLm upon the broad Atlant; 
tossed by billows Pts 
frantic, 

Pallid passengers inordinately 
hein an 
s the angry ocean sur ' 
the pay! iene iad 
Cataclysmically merges cloud 
and wave. 


Calm it is that wan advisers of 
unconscionable Kaisers 
Unceasingly are striving tp 
attain— 
Calm, the coveted of Chiliansand 
belligerent Brazilians, 
Calm, that even Mackay’s mil- 
lions court in vain, 


For altho’ your wealth be teem- 
ing far beyond a miser’s 
dreaming, 

Though your lackeys have the 
lustre of Lord Mayors, 
Pomp affords no mitigation of 
the cankering vexation 
‘ Of a democrat condemned to 

sit upstairs. 


Modest wants are soonest sated; 
though their spoons be 
silver-plated, 

Many men by sounder slun- 
bers are restored 

Than if they yearly spert more 
than the millionaire of 
Mentmore, 

Or drank from golden goblets 
like a lord. 


What avails our ceaseless striv- 
ing, planning, plotting, and 
contriving, 

As we flit in search of sub 
shine or of peace ; 

To the heart of Cochin-China, 
Carolina, Argentina? 

Even Liberators can’t obtain 
release. 


Care asserts her odious power 
in the warship’s conning- 
tower, 

Scruples not the gilded guards 
man to assail; k 

And her onset far surpasses ¢¢2 

such swiftness as Ladas’s, 
Surpasses e’en the racers 
of the rail. 


To anticipate disaster brings ib 
hitherward the faster; . 
O believe me, Tapley’s atti« 
tude is best. of 
As for Labouchere’s reviling, 
learn from me to bear it 
smiling : 
No lot on earth is altogether 
blest. 


Canning’s doom was. brilliant 
brevity ; ineffectual lon 
evit, 

Has aed the early 
eminence of Grey: 

And it may be in our sequs 
though in length of spal 
unequal, , 

Serener joys shall crown 2Y 
closing day. 
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Te greges centum Siculeque You have parks asc broad as 
oes prairies, you've Elizabethan 
AAS dairies,* 
Mugiunt vacce, tibi tollit hinni- = yoyo an army of retainers 
tum at your call: 


Apta quadrigis equa, te bis Afro And the winner of _ the 
Murice tinctw “ Guineas ” and the Derby 
(quere) whinnies 
Whene’er the Opposition has 
a fall. 


Vestiunt lane: mihi parva rura I’vea small estate at Hawarden, 
ot with a nice old-fashioned 


i m arden 
‘niritum Graie tenuem Camene g 2 ~ 
ppiritum G ten di di Ive a pair of carriage-horses 
Parca non mendax dedit et and a cob ; 


malignum And I con my classic folios far 
Spernere vulgus. from Parliament’s imbrog- 
lios, 
Unembarrassed by the man- 
date of the mob. 


C. L. GRAVES. 


BOOKS. 


—«@——_—. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF IBSEN’S “BRAND.”+ 
Ir seems a presumptuous thing for a writer who knows no 
Norwegian to review these two brilliant efforts at the trans- 
lation of Ibsen’s Brand. And of course, as translations, we 
do not attempt to compare them or to assign to each its merit 
as a work of scholarship. But treating them as original 
poems,—and in many portions both of them might be originals, 
and originals of great power,—it is not uninteresting to 
compare them, and to compare the conceptions they convey 
of Ibsen’s drift and meaning. For a purpose of this kind, 
Professor C. H. Herford’s interesting and elaborate, if some- 
what too panegyrical, introductiun, gives us great help, though 
he might, we think, have added a more effective criticism on 
this particular poem of Ibsen’s, which seems to us a very 
noble fragment spoiled by the caricature and unnatural 
structure of the last act. It is clear, we suppose, that 
Ibsen meant to depict his hero’s mind as quite thrown off 
its always very questionable balance by his griefs and con- 
flicts with the world, but equally clear that he did not take 
the trouble to invent any motive adequate for persuading 
a crowd of humble Norwegian peasants to follow him on a 
wild-goose chase into the mountains in search of miracles, or 
Heaven knows what, at the very moment when he had con- 
fessed that in building an elaborate church for the service of 
God, he had made a fatal mistake, and could find nothing 
better to do with it than to throw the keys into the river, and 
leave it a stately monument of his own incapacity. Brand’s 
address to the people in that fifth act is the very last kind of 
eloquence that could ever have persuaded a homely and indus- 
trious people to follow him in his mad career. It is an ecstatic 
dissertation on the need for a more complete biending of reli- 
gion with common life; whereas the preacher’s action invites 
them to abandon all their common life, and roam the 
country with him, breaking the shackles of monotonous 
habit, and trampling on slothfulness and sin,—all which 
he is to effect by taking the very unpromising course of 
dragging them away from all their duties to indulge in 
dreams of a new heaven and a new earth. Whatever influ- 
ence Brand had acquired over them, it is clear enough that at 
the instant when he had confessed that his new church was 
a failure and ought not to be used, he would not have easily 
persuaded a great crowd to follow him into the regions of 
eternal snow by a loose rhetoric, fit only to fascinate the witless 
soul of the mad girl Gerd. Nor is this the only blot in the 
last act. The picture of the Dean’s ecclesiastical worldliness 
is far too violently overdrawn. A worldling of that type 
Manages to deceive himself, and it is evident that Brand’s 
Dean did not deceive himself at all, but was a self-confessed 











. * “Mentmore, ‘the lordly pleasure house’ which the Earl of Rosebery came 
into possession of on his marriage, is celebrated far and wide for its noble halls 


and beautiful gardens. ..... Lord Rosebery’s is essentially a dairy-farm. 
sso... Thedairyis...... provocative of admiration, with its Elizabethan 
architecture... . 1. . In the centre is a marble fountain...... On the wooden 


mes is a good deal of china, chiefly in Dresden and other fine ware . ... 

orchard is under the jurisdiction of Mr. J. Smith, who has fifty gardeners 

a labourers under his direction *—From ‘The Prime Minister as Farmer,” 
estminster Gazette, April 25th, 1894, 


a! (1.) Brand ; a Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated in 

e Original Metres, with an Introduction aud Notes, by C. H. Herford, Litt.D., 

of Wy rotessor of English Language and Literature in the University Co!lege 

De ales, Aberystwyth. London: W. Heinemann. 1894.—(2.) Brand: a 

x amatic Poem by Henrik Ibsen, Yranslated into English Verse in the Original 
etres by F, Edmund Garrett, Lcnion: T, Fisher Unwin, 





impostor, who used religion only as the instrument of selfish 
gain. Brand’s wild revolt would bea fine picture if it had 
not been associated with so much false drawing of the people 
whom he had taught and of the superiors against whom he was 
in rebellion. No wonder some of his earliest critics thought 
the play a mere satire. When Brand finds himself deserted 
by his people and alone with Gerd, the grandeur of the pic- 
ture returns, and the final scene is worthy of the opening; 
but the early part of the fifth act is a blot on the general 
conception of the drama, and we are surprised that Pro- 
fessor Herford, who does not shrink from sharp criticism, 
should not have frankly recognised this. Ibsen, who, in his 
later works, has exchanged his nobler idealism for a rather 
repulsive realism, has managed in the earlier part of the fifth 
act to render both his idealism and his realism ineffective, 
by bringing them into false and even impossible relations. 
The people would have murmured, and would have been 
justified in murmuring, against Brand’s madness in throwing 
the keys of the church he had just spent all his means in 
building, into the river, and would have begun to stone him in 
the valley, and not waited for cold and hunger and exhaustion 
to stimulate their wrath. 

Of the two translations considered as original poems, it is 
difficult to say which is on the whole the better. Mr. Herford’s 
improves as it goes on, and in some passages reaches a very 
high simplicity and grandeur. Mr. Garrett’s never gives the 
effect of a translation at all. It is always free, vivid, and 
stamped with the effect of an original, but in one or two of 
the nobler passages we think that Mr. Herford surpasses him 
in pithiness and vigour. Taken together the two translations 
give us an admirable stereoscopic view of what we suppose to 
be the original. 


The worst fault we have to find with Mr. Garrett is that 
in his dedication he compares reverentially the beautiful 
character of Ibsen’s Agnes with that mawkish and didactic 
ideal of Charles Dickens, the Agnes of David Copperfield, who 
goes through the whole tale posturing with her finger meta- 
phorically raised to the sky, and “ pointing upwards” for 
David Copperfield’s benefit. Great as was Dickens’s genius, ° 
that genius did not lie in any sort of idealism, except the 
idealism of caricature ;—his Agnes and his Esther and 
his little Nell, and his other attempts to paint ideals, are 
all disfigured by a distressing affectation and self-conscious- 
ness which sicken us with the excess of their namby-pamby 
goodiness. Ibsen’s Agnes is a very different being. It is 
not easy to conceive a finer picture than that which Ibsen 
gives of Agnes’s devotion to Brand’s lofty idealism, her heroic 
determination to join him in the apparently hopeless attempt 
to pass the tempestuous fiord in order to carry spiritual 
succour to aman dying in despair at his own wild deeds,— 
her surrender of her beloved child’s life to Brand’s determina- 
tiun not to leave the work in which he was engaged, and to 
which he believed that God had called him, though it cost 
him his son, and her surrender even of the little one’s clothes 
after the child’s death to the coarse gipsy mother who asked 
them for her half-starved boy. Ali this is painted with a 
power in which there is not a sentimental or unreal note. Let 
us take an illustration. Brand, after his son’s death, has been 
on some distant call, and describes to his wife after his return 
how his strength had grown in battling with the dangers of 
the fiord :— 





Mr. GARRETT. 
Brand. 
Agnes, helpmeet ! let us bear 


All the brunt, unflinching 
stand,— 

Lay your strength and mine to- 
gether, 

So win forward, hand in 
hand! ... 

O, I was a man out there, 

Buffeting with wind and 
weather ! 


There we lay, in the mid-fiord: 
On the reef the breakers roared : 
Even the sea-mews, overcome, 
In the tempest’s scowl were 
dumb : [craft : 
Hailstones flogged the little 
Seethed the waters, fore and aft: 
Mast and tackle creaked astrain : 
Torn to tatters, blew the sail 
Far alea on the white main: 
Groaned the boat at every nail : 


Proressor HERFORD. 
“ Brand, 
Agnes, wife, 

Let us bravely face the strife ; 
Stand together, never flinch, 
Struggle onward inch by inch. 
Oh, I felt a man out there! 
Surges o’er the reef were dash- 


ing ; 

Horror of the storm-lit air 

Still’d the sea-gull; hail was 
thrashing 

Down upon the boiling sea. 

In my skiff, that mid-fjord 
quiver’d, 

Mast and tackle creak’d and 
shiver'd, 

Tatter’d sails blew far a-lee, 

Scarce a shred of them remain- 
ing, 

Every nail and stanchion strain- 
ing ! 

From the 


beetling summits 
sunder'd, 
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Down from slope and down from 
steep [deep : 

Plunged the avalanche to the 

Eight men, lying on their cars, 

Looked as each were grown a 
corse!... 

Then beside the helm I grew, 

Then, ah then my mandate 
knew— 

Knew wyself baptised indeed 
To this Call for which we bleed ! 
Agnes. 

Easy to stand firm in strife— 
Easy is a battling life : 
Think of me, the lonely sitter 
"Mid the still small sparrow- 
twitter [deaden, 
Of the thoughts I cannot 
Through the hours that drag so 
leaden ! 
Think of me, shut out of sight 
Of the struggle’s beacon light : 
Think of me, who cannot ask 
Aught beyond my petty task ; 
Think of me, beside the ember 
Of a silent hearthstone set, 
Where I dare not all remember 
And I cannot all forget ! ” 
(pp. 166-7.) 


Down the avalanches thunder’d ; 

Stiff and stark, with corpse-like 
faces 

Sat the rowers in their places. 

Then the soul in me waxed high ; 

From the helm I ruled them 
all, 2 

Knowing well that One thereby 

Had baptised me to His call! 


Agnes. 
In the tempest to be strong, 
Eager in the stress of fight, 
That is easy, that is light; 
Think of me, who, all day long, 
Still must croon without relief 
The low swallow-song of grief ; 
Think of me, who have no 
charm 
For the tedious pain of life ; 
Me, who, far from war’s alarm, 
Lack the fiery joys of strife : 
Think, oh think, of me, who 
share not 
Noble work, but brood and wait ; 
Me, who to remember dare not, 
And who never can forget!” 
(pp. 132-3.) 


In the description of the storm, we find Professor Her. 
ford’s noble rendering the most effective; in Agnes’s reply, 
Mr. Garrett’s. In this passage the two main characters 
of the poem are painted in their highest form, and we 
cannot admire too much the art of the translators in 
rendering so powerfully the eager, short breath with 
which the Norwegian poet seems to narrate both the 
battle with nature and “the still small sparrow-twitter” 
of the broken-hearted mother’s wandering mind, as she tries 
to pass the leaden hours of her husband’s absence. Very fine, 
too, is Brand’s subsequent assertion :— 
“« Aye, the times for greatness call 
Just because they are so small! ” 
Here, again, is a fine picture of Brand's anguish when he learns 
that he has lost his mother without any sign of her repentance 
of her consuming avarice. He had refused to go to her unless 
she sent him word that she would sacrifice all her hardly 
scraped together wealth to show her penitence for giving up 
her heart to mere avaricious greed. Shesends to say that she 
will give up as much as nine-tenths of it, if be will come and 
give her absolution, but he sternly refuses unless slie gives 
all, and the next thing he hears is her death :— 
Mr. GARRETT. Prorrssor Herrorp. 


“The message! Stillno message ‘‘ But O the summons! the sum- 
brought ! mons !—No! 


You think, that covenantof God’s 

With man still holds, whereas 
*tis plain 

Each age its predecessor stales ; 

You can’t scare ours with flam- 
ing rods 

And stolen souls in nursery tales; 

Its motto runs: Be first humane! 


Brand (looks up). 

Humane! That word’s relaxing 
whine 

Is now the whole world’s counter- 
sign! 

It serves the weakling to conceal 

The abdication of his will; 

With it the laggard cloaks the sin 

That dares not venture all to win; 

With it for sanction and for 
token 

The craven’s word is lightly 
broken. 

You puny souls will make of man 

A mere humanitarian! 

Was God humane to. Jesus 
Christ ? 

Salvation had been cheaplier 
priced 

Had your God ruled: the Cruci- 
fied 

For mercy from the cross had 
cried, 

And our redemption had been 
given 

By diplomatic note from hea- 
ven! 

[Hides his head, and sits in 
speechless sorrow. 
The Doctor (softly). 

Aye, spend your rage, you storm- 
tost deep ; 

*T were best if you could learn 


You thiuk, 
ou think, God’s venerab] 
— 9 is still a living tach ick 
ach Age in its own ri 
walk ; a 
Ours is not scared by nurses’ 
Of hell-bound seek na Pott 
brand ;— . 
Humanity ’s our first command! 
“ oe (looking up), 
umanity! — That 5] 
hrase 7 
Is the world's 
wee” 
ith this each bungeler hi 
the fact oe 
That he dare not and will not 


watchword 


act ; 

With this each weakling masks 
the lie, 

That he'll risk all for victory 

With this each dastard dares to. 
cloak 

Vows faintly rued and lightly 
broke ; 

Your puny spirits will turn 
Man 

Himself Humanitarian 

Was God ‘humane’ when Jesus 
died ? 

Had your God then his coursel 


given, 
Christ at the cross for grace had 
_ eried— 
And the Redemption signified 
A diplomatic note from Heaven! 
[Hides his head, and sits in 
mute grief. 
The Doctcr (softly). 
Rage, rage thy fill, thou soul 
storm-stress’d ;— 
Best were it for thee to find 





Ah, here’s the doctor! 
[He hurries to meet him. 
Speak! My mother ?— 
The Doctor. 
Judge not. She stands before 
another. 
Brand. 
Dead !—But repentant ? 


The Doctor. 
Not a thought. 
She clung to worldly gear, 
whole-hearted, 
Till the hour struck, and they 
were parted. 


Brand (looks before him, silently 
moved). 

Is this a poor soul, cast away, 

A soul that long has been astray ? 


The Doctor. 
She may have judgment, in 
God’s sight, 
Not by the law, but by her light. 
Brand (in a low voice). 
‘What were her words ? 


The Doctor. 
She murmured once: 
God’s hand is lighter than my 
son’s ! 
Brand (sinks down on the bench 
in anguish). 
In sin’s and death’s last agony 
The soul still strangled by that 
lie! 
[Hides his face in his hands. 
The Doctor (goes nearer, looks at 
him, and shakes his head). 
You would entirely reinstate 
An age that is now out of date. 





It is the Doctor! 

[Hurries to meet him. 

Say! say! How——? 
The Doctor. 
She stands before her Maker 
now. 
Brand, 

Dead! But repentant ? 


The Doctor. 
Scarcely so; 
She hugg’d Earth’s goods with 
all her heart 
Till the Hour struck, and they 
must part. 


Brand (looking straight before him 
in deep emotion). 
Is here an erring soul un- 
done ? 


The Doctor. 
She will be mildly judged, may 


4 
And Law temper’d with equity. 


Brand (in a low tone). 
What said she ? 


The Doctor. 
Low she mutter’d: He 
Is no hard dealer, like my son. 


Brand (sinking in anguish upon 
the bench). 
Guilt-wrung or dying, still that 

lie 
That every soul is ruin’d by ! 
[Hides his face in his hands. 
The Doctor (goes towards him, 
looks at him, and shakes his head). 
You seek, a day that is no more, 
In one and all things to restore. 


to weep.” (pp. 145-7.) tears.” (pp. 118-5.) 


Nothing could be more dramatic, or in some respects more 
true, than the sentiment of this passage, but Brand would 
have made a much better fight against what he means when 
he says,— 
“ Humane! that word’s relaxing whine 
Is now the whole world’s countersign!” 

if he had had a little more humanity in himself. Ibsen’s fancy 
for exalting a kind of idealism which must either crush the 
heart out of man or be wholly drowned in a weak and sen- 
timental desire to please everybody, is at the root of his pessi- 
mism. He represents God in his moral exactions from man as 
being as pitiless as the laws of Nature, and man as almost 
always as worldly and hypocritical as the most pretentious 
Pharisee. For him there seems to be no divine benignity, no 
mediator between the thunders of Sinai and the hollow eye- 
service of men-pleasers. Here is Brand’s picture of his own 


religion :— 
Mr. GARRETT. 
“The God of Law above us 
stands ; 
’Tis stern repayment He de- 
mands : 
And only full self-sacrifice 
Can pay our liberation’s price : 
But nowadays the craven herd 
Has well-nigh lied away the 
word. 
[Walks for some time up and 
down the room. 
To pray! Ah that’s a word that 
slips 
Glibly off everybody’s lips : 
Hackneyed by people to whose 
thinking 
Prayer means to cry, when skies 
are black, 
For mercy to a far-off Riddle— 
Whine for a place on Christ’s 
bowed back, 
And stretch both hands to Him, 
while sinking 
In Doubt’s soft quagmire to the 
middle... 
If that were intercession’s plan, 
Ha! [ could dare, with any man, 
A knocking at God’s gate to 
raise— 
God’s, who is ‘terrible to 
praise’! ” (pp. 202-3.) 


No wonder that at last he 





ProressoR HERFORD. 
* Yes, God is above all things 
just, 
And retribution is His goal; 
Only by sacrifice the soul 
Achieves redemption from the 
dust ; 
Hard truth, our age appall’d 
descries, [ denies. 


And, therefore, stubbornly 
[Walks up and down the 

room. 

To pray ? Ah, pray—a word that 


slips 
Easily over all men’s lips; 
A coin by all men lightly paid. 
What’s prayer? In storm and 
stress to shout 
Unto the vague Unknown for 


aid, 
Upon Christ’s shoulders beg 4 


place, 
And stretch both hands to 
Heaven for grace— 

While knee-deep in the slough 
of doubt. . 
Ha! if there needed nothing 
more ‘ 

I might like others dare to raise 
My hand and batter at His door 
Who stillis ‘ terrible in praise. 

(p. 163.) 


leads his people on a wild- 


goose chase for a miracle,—something like Edward Irving’s 
craving for the gift of tongues,—and can come to the fitting 
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end of a dignified tragedy only by the deus ex machind of an 
opportune avalanche. The man dies in Brand when his wife 
dies. After that he is a mere chaotic discord. 

As we have said, a very fine poem is spoiled by the dreariness 
of the last act, which is not as a whole even dramatic. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a speech more entirely unsuited to in- 
spire even the momentary enthusiasm which carries off Brand’s 
hearers after him to the mountains, than the speech in which 
he declares war with the authorities of Church and State, 
throws into the river the keys of the stately pile which he has 
just spent his whole means in building, and announces that 
the true Church should be something much larger than any- 
thing that can be built with hands. Here is the drift of it :— 


Mr. GARRETT. 
“J would build our church a 
Palace, 
With its mighty shadow thrown 
Not o’er faiths and creeds alone, 
But o’er all that God has given 
Right tolive beneath His heaven. 
Toil of each returning morrow, 
Evening’s rest, and night-time’s 
sorrow, [blood,— 
The delight of fresh young 
All man’s heart has leave to 
borrow 
From God’s store of ill and good! 
For the stream that foams here- 
under, [thunder, 
And the fall’s deep-muffled 
Tones the breathing storm sets 
free, 
Voices of the sounding sea, 
All should merge, should find a 


soul, 
Mingle with the organ-roll 
And the songs our peasants troll ! 
Vile is here our work, and earthy; 
Great in lies, if great at all ; 
Of your feeble will *tis worthy, 
Ripe, in spirit, for its fall. 
Aspiration’s call you shirk 
By dividing up your work : 
While the working week goes by, 
Flies God’s flag but half-mast 
high : 


Only one day out of seven 
Flies it free against the heaven!” 
(pp. 279-80.) 


Proressor HeErrorp. 
“T the Greater Church ordain’d 
That its shadow might descend, 
Not alone on Faith and Creed 
But on everything in life 
That by God’s leave lives in- 
deed ;— 
On our daily strain and strife, 
Midnight weeping, evening rest, 
Youth’s impetuous delight , 
All that harbours of good right, 
Mean or precious, in the breast. 
Yonder foss’s hidden thunder, 
And the beck that sparkles 
under, 
And the bellow of wild weather, 
And the murmurous ocean’s 
tongue, 
Should have melted, soul pos- 
sess’d, 
With the organ’s roll together, 
And the gather’d people’s song. 
Sweep this lying Labour 
hence! 
Mighty only in pretence ! 
Stricken inly with decay 
On its consecration-day,— 
Symbol of your impotence. 
All the germs of soul you aim 
By divided toil to maim ; 
For the week's six days ye 


drag 
To the deepest deep God’s flag, 
For one only of the seven, 
Let it flutter forth to heaven !” 
(pp. 231-2.) 





That is a fine piece of vague rhetoric, but not a speech 
which would carry any crowd away to the bleak moun- 
tains in search of—they knew not what, because their 
leader himself knew not what. Except on Ibsen’s assumption 
that Brand’s brain was turned partly by grief and partly by 
loathing for the smug religion of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
there is no explaining of the fifth act. And even with that 
assumption, there is no possible explaining of the influence 
Brand gains over the crowd so as to induce them to share in 
his mad revolt. Brand seems to us a fine torso, badly 
completed by an inferior hand, if we did not know that 
the same hand which completed it sculptured the grander 
lines also. Ibsen’s pessimism is, we suppose, the sign of 
some great flaw in him. He can only imagine the ideal as 
impossible, and the real he makes far meaner than even our 
average human life actually is. One sees in the picture of 
Kinar at the close of the play, how needlessly Ibsen exag- 
gerated the deformities of the weak, how fascinating he 
found the task of blackening even the poorer elements in 
human nature till his scorn for their poverty, and his vindic- 
tive anger at their meanness, was fully gratified. 





SIR JOHN ASTLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tue record of Sir John Astley’s life is hardly one that would 
have recommended itself to the attention of Dr. Smiles. In- 
deed, one can imagine many stern moralists holding up their 
hands in righteous horror at its cheerful and unblushing 
recital of misspent time and wasted energies. Nevertheless, 
we should prophesy for it a far greater popularity than is 
generally obtained by biographies of more useful public 
characters, in which the style of the narrators and the lives 
of their subjects vie with each other in the matter of correct- 
ness. For our part we confess to having found not only 
occasional instruction but also much pleasant entertainment 
in Sir John’s pages ; and we have not been able to take leave 
of the author without a feeling of regret and warm sympathy. 





ifty 
Blackett 


Yiars of My Life. By Sir John Astley, Part. Lonlon: Hurst and 








It is difficult to define exactly wherein lies the charm of his 
narrative. Possibly it lies in the curious combination of 
artlessness, engaging candour, and overpowering good- 
nature. Of the author’s artlessness there is proof enough 
on every page. Sir John’s style smells somewhat of the 
stable,—of the racing-stable too, which does not produce 
the most elegant literature in the world; but it is so 
absolutely unaffected, and the slang drops from him so 
naturally, that one is fain to recognise the perfect appro- 
priateness of his language. His candour is above all question ; 
and we know not which to admire most,—the simple vanity 
with which he boasts of his successes on the running-path, or 
the modest simplicity with which he recounts his experience 
of the battle-field. As for his good-nature, it is sufficient to 
say that in the whole of his two volumes we have not come 
across a single ill-natured story or unkind reference. He 
confesses that he once felt no sorrow when a particularly 
disagreeable sportsman lost money through not taking his 
advice; and on another occasion, he remarks that a protégé, 
who had shamelessly sold him at a foot-race, was “‘a most 
ungrateful toad;” but with these two exceptions, his book 
overflows with kindliness and good-feeling towards his fellow- 
creatures. A life spent on and about the Turf would afford 
most men an excuse for taking a somewhat cynical view of 
human nature; in Sir John’s case, it seems only to have 
strengthened the cheery optimism with which he persists in 
regarding the world. 


Sir John was educated at Eton, a school, he says, “ where 
they turn a boy out a gentleman and a man of hononr, if 
not always a great classic or mathematician; though, mind 
you, Eton can boast of a few top-sawyers in that line also. 
If you cannot manage to combine all, I am game to bet long 
odds on the two former qualifications.” Eton, in his case, 
failed to do more than justify his faith with regard to the 
first two qualifications. Sir John is not a great “classic,” and 
the net result of his betting-book hardly proves him to be a 
good mathematician. From Eton he went to Christchurch ; 
not altogether to the satisfaction of Dean Gainsford, who 
had already had some experience of the Astley family. He 
enjoyed all the legitimate and the illegitimate amusements 
that Oxford had to offer, and, surprising as it may seem, was 
never called upon to suffer rustication. He did not take a 
degree. The ordeal, well known to Christchurch men as 
“Collections,” had a disheartening effect upon him. He was 
called upon to translate a passage of Euripides,—a passage 
in which he could only recognise two names which he imagined 
to belong to a soldier and “his girl.” A glib translation on 
this supposition had not proceeded far before “the old Dean 
and his coadjutors were convulsed with laughter, and the 
former stopped any further progress of my interesting 
narrative by addressing me in these solemn words: ‘Sir, you 
are a most extraordinary young man, and evidently are not 
aware that you have mistaken the names of two famous warriors 
setting forth to battle for those of a man and a woman ardently 
attached to each other. You are doing no good up here, and 
I really should advise you to go down.’” Sir John took the 
advice. Soon afterwards he found a more congenial atmosphere 
among the Scots Guards, in which regiment he obtained a 
commission. His failure as a student did not prevent Sir 
John from being an excellent soldier. One of the first 
duties of an officer is to know his men, and we should doubt 
whether there are many officers who managed to fulfil that 
duty better than the author. He joined heart and soul in all 
their sports, and did his utmost to promote good fellowship 
between all ranks. He remarks in one place on the surprise 
evinced by some French officers on learning that an English- 
man thought £8,000 well expended in obtaining all his steps 
as captain of acompany. It is possible that he might have 
surprised them even more by his conception of what an 
officer’s rank meant; for Continental officers would hardly 
conceive that it was consistent with their dignity to strip 
and run races with their privates. He seems to have 
been in all things a type of the soldier whom Whyte- 
Melville delighted in describing—a good man “across 
country,” and well-skilled in the art of self-defence. No 
sport ever came amiss to him, and he was always ready 
to back himself or his horse. Of his own prowess in 
the matter of running he waxes innocently boastful; a 
boastfulness which is really akin to true modesty, for 
a less modest man would have affected to make light of 
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such triumphs. No sport but one, we should have said, for 
there is a sport which he indignantly condemns. He could 
take pleasure in a prize-fight, and gives a lively description of 
the historic encounter between Sayers and Heenan, which 
Thackeray did not witness, though he immortalised it in his 
essay on “Some Recent Victories.” He could even find 
excuses for cock-fighting, and very naif excuses they are. 
But he could not stomach a bull-fight. He witnessed one at 
Madrid, and before two bulls had been killed, he left the 
building in disgust, revolted by the horrible barbarities in- 
flicted on the horses and the callous cruelty of the spectators. 
From that hour Spanish ladies lost all their charms for him. 
He accompanied his regiment to the Crimea at an early stage 
in the war, and escaped the devastating diseases that deci- 
mated them at Varna. The account of the Crimean War, as 


one gathers it from his letters home, is extremely interesting. . 
It was at the Alma that the Scots Guards first came into 


action, and two quotations must suffice to give an idea of the 
author’s experiences :— 

“ As the round-shot began ricochetting through our ranks, the 

word was passed to ‘open out and let them go.’ Entre nous, we 
did not want much telling, you may bet, and just about this time, 
when [ was marching in rear of my company, a big shot came 
bounding along and passed through the centre. A capital chap, 
named George Duff, who was our best wicket-keeper, was just in 
front of me, and I sang out to him, ‘Duff! you are keeping 
wicket ; you ought to have taken that.’ He turned, and smiling 
quietly, said, ‘ No, sir! it had a bit too much pace on. I thought 
you was long-stop, so I left it for you.’ It was wonderful ready 
of him, was it not? when you remember what we were about, and 
where we were.” 
Immediately afterwards the company found itself in the thick 
of it: opposite to them was a Russian battery at the top of 
the hill, and they were required to carry it at the point of the 
bayonet. Unfortunately, at the same moment the remnant 
of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, who had been terribly cut up, 
received the order to retire, and swung down the hill in a 
body through the centre of the advance. 

“ This caused our line to waver and retire, leaving the officers 
in front, aud just as I was yelling to our company to come back, 
I got a fearful whack, and felt as if some one had hit me hard 
with a bludgeon on the neck. Fortunately, I did not fall, but 
turned and went down the hill, feeling awfully queer and dizzy. 
How I got there I don't know; but I found myself standing in 
the river and sousing my face with water, which somewhat 
revived me. Then one of our drummers came running up and 
gave me a go of brandy, and helped me through the vineyard, 
and then I lay down behind the wall which we had so lately 
crossed.” 

In the meantime, the regiment had gone back to some pur- 
pose, and the battle of Alma left the enemy in full retreat 
towards Sebastopol. Sir John was shot through the neck, 
and invalided home. No sooner was he recovered than he 
volunteered afresh, and went back to the Crimea to play his 
part in the trenches before Sebastopol. He is delightfully 
frank about the foolish Quixotry of this return to duty. 

Of his courtship and marriage—related in the most sport- 
ing terms—of bis chequered career upon the turf, a career 
throughout which, however inconstant his fortune, he re- 
mained constant to what most racing men would consider a 
rather strained sense of honour, and of the various remedies 
which he attempted to apply to a growing condition of 
impecuniosity, Sir John Astley gives a most readable and 
entertaining history. He was for some time a Member of 
Parliament, and in that capacity introduced a Bill for the 
protection of horses from poisonous drugs. But his Parlia- 
mentary utterances hardly gained him so much renown as 
a speech that he once made outside the House on the subject 
of the Irish party. With regard to his racing experiences, 
he gives a very instructive explanation of the reasons why be 
failed to make money by the turf. In twenty-six years he 
had won, as a net result, £28,968 by betting,—in other words, he 
averaged over a thousand a year clear gain. But when he won, 
sometimes at the rate of £11,000 at a time, he spent with both 
hands. When he lost, he borrowed money at 8 percent. Itis 
really a thousand pities that Sir John did not learn more 
arithmetic at Eton; the sum is such a simple one, and one 


cannot but feel sorrow that so good a man was left to learn its’ 


answer by experience. His book is full of good stories, told 
in a slangy, conversational style which is really inimitable. 
But its great attraction is the personality of the author as it 
is revealed to the reader. There is something very pleasant in 
the unaffected manliness and the unfailing charity with which 
Sir John Astley views the world around him. And whether 





he is engaged in providing treats for veteran soldiers or cab. 
men, or defending the sport which he still loves above all 
others, or recounting the history of his ill-luck, one cannot 
fail to recognise in him two of the most loveable qualities 
which any man can possess,—indomitable cheerfulness and 
kindness of heart. 





PIERS PLOWMAN.* 


Ir is interesting to note how through centuries of essentially 
active progress and social evolution, the dreamers and seers 
of visions leave their indelible impressions on the world about 
them. The fighters and adventurers come and go and are 
forgotten, the busy crowd surges restlessly eastward and 
westward, and amid the din, strange words sound from quiet 
cell or mountain top, words clothed in mystical language that 
arouses curiosity and arrests the attention of careless men, 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century, Dante, wandering 
in a dark forest, saw a mountain illumined by the sun, which 
mountain his learned commentators say represents virtue, as 
the dark valley below signifies vice; and in the middle of the 
same century a mysterious dreamer, sleeping on a summer 
day on the Malvern hills, saw a lofty Tower towards the East, 
wherein was Truth, and a deep dale westward, where Death had 
his habitation among the evil spirits, while between the two 
was the world, represented by a “fair feld ful of folke.” It 
was three hundred years later that John Bunyan “ walked 
through the wilderness of this world,” and laying him down 
to sleep dreamed his wonderful dream of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But the visions recorded by the dreamer on the Malvern hills 
differ essentially both from those of the Florentine poet and 
the tinker of Elstow. He must bave been familiar with the rnde 
mechanism of the miracle-plays and the earliest representations 
of the moralities; he depicts virtues and vices and abstract 
qualities as possessing concrete personalities ; but his scheme 
is neither so magnificently grand in its conception as the 
Divina Commedia, nor so consecutive and convincing in its 
allegory as the Pilgrim’s Progress. The “ Visions Concerning 


| Piers the Plowman ” are occupied with the people of England. 


The dreamer sleeps and awakes and sleeps again; he passes 
abruptly from the hills of Malvern to the streets of London; 
he is specially familiar with London life; he sees the various 
orders of men fighting, working, begging, drinking in ale- 
houses; he denounces fraud and impostures, and the corrup- 
tions and abuses that have crept into the Church. In spite of 
Bale, who in later days made him out to be a Wycliffite, and 
Fuller, who calls him the “ Morning Star” of the Reforma- 
tion, as Dean Milman has pointed out in his Latin Christianity : 
—‘ The Visionary is no disciple, no precursor of Wycliffe in 
his broader religious views: the Loller of Piers Ploughman 
is no Lollard; he applies the name as a term of reproach for 
a lazy indolent vagrant. The poet is no dreamy specalative 
theologian ; he acquiesces seemingly with unquestioning faith 
in the Creed and in the usages of the Church. He is not 
profane, but reverent as to the Virgin and the Saints. Pil- 
grimages, penances, oblations on the altar, absolution, he does 
not reject, though they are all nought in comparison with 
holiness and charity.” 

M. Jusserand has written another book for the enlighten- 
ment of students interested in the history of the English 
Middle Ages; he has reminded Englishmen that they once 
possessed a seer who wrote “ Visions for England, as Dante 
did for Italy.” It is an exceedingly interesting book, and 
admirably translated from the original French ; but very little 
light can be thrown on the mysterious author of Piers Plow- 
man,—only some of the dust and cobwebs are cleared away 
that had obscured his footsteps. As M. Jusserand truly says: 
“All that relates to this personage is contradictory and 
scarcely explicable.” He was probably born about 1331-32; 
but his birthplace is a subject of conjecture, and so is his 
very name. We may accept the theory, however, for want cf 
a better, that he was one William Langland, born at Cleobury 
Mortimer, in Shropshire, the son of a bondman, according to 
M. Jusserand; of a franklin or freeholder, according to Dr. 
Skeat. If some passages in the Visions are really auto- 
biographical, they establish the fact that he was known as 
“Long Wille” from his height; that he was married and had 
a daughter ; that he lived “ in Londone and on Londone bothe,” 
earning a scanty livelihood as a singing or chantry clerk. 
He was probably sent to the priory school at Malvern, where 


* Piers Plowman. By J. J. Jusserand, Translated from the French by 
“M, E.R.” London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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he received a good education ; but having neither patrons nor 
money was never able to rise in the world; and if it is true, 
as M. Jusserand thinks, that he was in the Church, he can 
only have taken minor Orders, and his marriage would effec- 
tually have barred any ecclesiastical promotion. M. Jusserand 
contrasts Langland with his great contemporary Chaucer, 
and finds that the former is even more of a typical Englishman 
than the latter; in fact, he calls him “the typical insular.” 
Langland upholds the liberty and power of the Commons 
with all his might; he is intensely loyal to the Constitution ; 
above all, he loves and sorrows and sympathises with the 
rr :— 

Pt His poem is not only strange, it is likewise grand and beauti- 
ful, and is far from being as well known as it should be. From a 
historical point of view, again, it offers considerable interest ; for, 
as in Chaucer’s tales, all England is init. The same types are 
there—knights, monks, mendicant friars, pardoners, London 
shopkeepers, poor working-men, honest labourers, gay, tavern- 
haunting roysterers, and pious clerks creeping to heaven under 
the shadow of the Church. To possess duplicates of Chaucer’s 
portraits would be in itself of the highest importance ; but these 
are far better than duplicates; they are the same personages 
seen at another angle, placed in a different light, and judged by 
a poet who, though thoroughly English, is English in a different 
way from Chaucer. It is impossible to form an idea of English 
society at this important period, when it received its definitive 
characteristics, without comparing these two series of paintings, 
— interesting from the manner in which they are alike and 
unlike. 

Langland wrote of the people. The tall, gaunt figure of 
“ Long Wille” mingled with the crowd of working men, whom 
he describes graphically; he pours forth denunciations of 
dishonest lawyers and merchants, he paints the friars and 
idle hermits in strong, vigorous language. He tells the story 
of the Parliament of mice and “ratons,” and utters 
mysterious prophecies of a King who is to give the Abbot 
of England a knock on the head and reform the religious 
houses. He had no magnificent conceptions of a terrible 
material hell,as had Dante; his dramatic instincts were those 
of the miracle-playwrights; his readers would be familiar 
with the “ Harrowing of Hell,” they would recognise Lucifer, 
“Ragamoffyn” and “ Gobelyn,” whose overthrow they wit- 
nessed each year in the great pageant-shows of Coventry and 
York. The finest “Passus ” in the whole poem describes the 
Crucifixion, when “ The day for drede ther-of withdrow, and 
deork by-cam the sonne.” Langland wrote in the ordinary 
language of the period, it was the transitional time between 
Anglo-Saxon and modern English, with a large admixture of 
Norman-French words. ‘His poem,” says M. Jusserand, 
“ offers a combination of several dialects. Forms are found in 
his visions, derived from a variety of regions in England, and 
this may be taken as pointing to sojourns made by the poet in 
other places besides Malvern and London. Northern, western, 
southern forms meet in the poems, and, in many cases, the dis- 
crepancy must needs be attributed to the author himself, not 
to copyists. One dialect, however, predominates, that is, the 
Midland dialect; Chaucer used the East Midland, which is 
nearly the same, and was destined to prevail and become the 
English language.” Both poets lived in the “infancy of our 
poetry,” as Dryden called it. Langland preferred the homelier 
Anglo-Saxon form of alliterative metre, while Chaucer 
borrowed the Norman-French trammels of rhyme, and was 
soon made aware that “ryme in Englissh hath such skarseté.” 
There are forty-five manuscripts extant of Piers Plowman, 
and at least three distinct versions. The mysterious author 
seems to have revised and altered and added to the original 
text with infinite labour between the years 1362 and the 
end of the century. Dr. Skeat has collated the three 
versions side by side in a “ Parallel Edition,’ by which 
the alterations and additions of the earliest and latest 
texts can be compared with ease, and M. Jusserand has 
commented on Langland’s mysticism, and enlarged on his 
meaning with great appreciative zeal. So little is known 
of the author of “The Visions,” that he seems to exist only as 
a mysterious voice crying in the wilderness, and yet that 
voice raised echoes in the hearts of men that resounded for 
many generations. The visionary character of Piers the 
Plowman became a sort of watchword and symbol of the 
working classes. Various “ Creeds” and “ Complaints ” were 
written in his name, and the conception of the ideal “ plough- 
man” or honest working man who, in the later Visions, sym- 
bolises Christ himself, was adopted by men whose teaching 
was directly opposed to that of Langland. It is to be feared 
that the Early English dialect in which “The Visions” are 





written, even with the help of a glossary, makes a barrier that 
few, except scholars and antiquarians, care to surmount. 
The constant procession of allegorical characters that flit 
across the pages of Piers Plowman is another drawback, as 
Macaulay says of The Faery Queen, “we become sick of 
cardinal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the society of 
plain men and women.” But as a wonderful picture of the 
times of Edward III. and Richard II., the poem well repays 
careful study; it must be looked at against a background of 
history, and for a clear comprehension of the author’s aim 
and scope we heartily commend M. Jusserand’s book to all 
lovers of English literature. 





A BETTING EPIC—ESTHER WATERS.* 


“WE know of no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public 
in one of its periodical fits of morality,” said Lord Macaulay. 
We do not agree. Even more ridiculous is the spectacle of 
the British critic in one of his periodical fits of unchartered 
enthusiasm. As a rule our critics plod on year after year, 
doing excellent work after their kind, praising and blaming 
—not quite sensitive enough perhaps to the impression 
of good work without a name, or of bad work with it, but 
still doing their best and keeping their powder tolerably dry. 
Then and on a sudden some book meets one of them in a 
fortunate hour, and in an instant all critical considerations 
are thrown to the winds, and the new work is landed to the 
skies as “ incomparably the greatest work of modern fiction.” 
If the omens are propitious, the infection spreads like wild- 
fire, and the cry, “Greatest work of modern fiction” runs 
along the smithies of literature. On a hundred anvils the 
hammers are set going in a triumphal tattoo. Nothing is too 
great and good for the new writer. Like the heavy dragoon 
in Mr. Gilbert’s play he combines all the excellences of— 
“Tupper and Tennyson, Daniel Defoe, 
Anthony Trollope, and M. Guizot.” 

The effect of this periodical liability to join in a sort of 
literary “devil-dance” from which our critics suffer, is not 
beneficial to English letters. If the work is a bad one, the 
result is obviously injurious. If it is a good one, this blare 
of brazen trumpets is still harmful to a proper appreciation 
of the book’s excellence. The work is forced out of perspec- 
tive, and it becomes exceedingly difficult to those who want to 
make a real estimate, and not merely to join in the shouting, 
to prevent themselves from falling into the errors of reaction. 
Meantime, the hunt of eulogy with which the author is 
pursued is as likely as not to impair his own critical faculty. 
Nothing is so demoralising to an author as to see a foolish face 
of praise made indifferently at his weak and his strong points. 
An outburst of such uncritical enthusiasm has just been 
witnessed in regard to Mr. Moore’s novel, Esther Waters. Its 
appearance threw the critics entirely off their balance, and 
made them vie with each other in the use of superlatives. 
Indeed, they did more. Their generous impulses actually 
forced them into a crusade, the object of which was to 
teach a respectable trading firm the proper way of con- 
ducting its own business. Let us, however, say at once that 
Mr. Moore’s book belongs to the category of good books 
which suffer from an access of enthusiasm among the critics. 
In many ways it is an excellent piece of literary work, and 
deserves high praise, both for matter and manner. It is not 
a great novel, but it undoubtedly has some of the elements of 
a great novel. A great novel must have both humour and 
narrative charm,—the story, that is, must please and interest 
while considered apart from the characters. Esther Waters 
has neither. There is practically nothing in the book to 
raise a smile, while the story, per se, is entirely devoid of 
entertainment. Esther Waters has, however, other elements 
of the great novel. The heroic element is there. The 
love of the daughter for her mother, and of the mother for 
her son, is portrayed with a passion, a force, and a simplicity 
which fully deserve the word “heroic.” The sense of pathos 
is not less happily conveyed, and throughout, the book is, as 
regards the heroine, suffused with a true nobility of senti- 
ment. “Manisa noble animal,” said Sir Thomas Browne. 
The novelist who denies it in his work as a whole, will fail to 
be truly human, and so far must fall away from perfection. 
In spite of the squalid and degraded setting of bis book, Mr. 
Moore does not forget that man is a noble animal. Esther 





* Esther Waters, A Novel. By George Moore. London: Walter Scott. 1894, 
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Waters is made to prove it as strongly as Cordelia or Jeanie 
Deans. Indeed, Esther may be said to prove it more strongly 
and convincingly, for she acts instinctively, they consciously. 
The structure of Mr. Moore’s book is simple. He takes the 
vice of betting, and works out its moral and material effects 
upon a knot of people who are grouped round his principal 
character, Esther Waters. The moral and scientific interest 
of the book consists in the way in which the doom falls upon 
the gamblers. The emotional interest is derived from the 
character of Esther, the strong, bull-necked servant-girl 
whose simple, honest, wholesome, and yet passionate nature, 
carries her through the furnace of life, if not with “un- 
singed hair,” yet in such a way that the reader feels her 
throughout to have been “ free—from taint of deadliest 
injury.” Esther, brought up as one of the Plymouth 
Brethren, goes as a kitchenmaid to the house of a Sussex 
squire who keeps a racing-stable. The whole household, 
from the housemaid to the butler, is given over to betting, 
and nothing is thought of but the odds and the chances of 
the “crack.” Esther soon falls in love with William, the foot- 
man, and is seduced by him, but under circumstances which 
afford her considerable excuse. The conflict of feelings which 
Gill the girl’s mind after this event are portrayed with great 
artistic skill. Shame and misery in regard to her own conduct, 
indignation with her lover, and religious remorse, combine 
to make up her punishment. At first, her lover had meant 
to marry Esther; but he is alienated by her cold treatment 
of him—she does not know how to forgive him—and finally 
deserts her. The story of how Esther goes to the lying-in 
hospital; of her struggles to-keep her child while she toils as 
a “general;” of how she is on the point of marrying a 
religious man, but throws him over for William, who re- 
appears as a betting-man; and of how she is again brought 
down to the lowest misery, cannot be set forth here in detail. 
Suffice it to say that the various episodes are well and con- 
vincingly rendered, and that, as a rule, the characters are 
properly maintained,—that is, they talk and act as they would 
have talked and acted in life, and do not, to suit the con- 
venience of the author, talk and act, now like a Dissenting 
minister, now like a sergeant in a marching regiment, and 
again like an impressionist painter or a transcendental meta- 
physician. In regard to Mr. Moore’s treatment of his subject 
in detail, we have one or two comments to make. In spite of 
his parade of realism, he is often exceedingly conventional. 
‘Take, for example, his comment when Esther’s second lover 
tells her that he has always led a pure life: “ Esther did not 
like him better for his purity.” It is positively bewildering to 
find Mr. Moore dragging in this very threadbare old tag. And 
not only is the remark quite conventional. It is quite out of 
place. Given the downright, matter-of-fact, and sincerely re- 
ligious character of Esther, she would certainly not have 
allowed herself this cheap piece of cynicism. No doubt she 
would not have liked her lover any the better if he had 
declared all passion sinful; but then he did nothing of 
the sort. Very conventional, too, is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the London streets, given on p.170. A great deal of 
it is the mere common form of realism,—trivial details and 
semi-improper suggestions well mixed under “the pale air 
woven with delicate wire, a gossamer web underneath which 
the crowd moved like lazy flies.” Before realism went out of 
fashion in Paris, M. Zola and his imitators, when in doubt for 
copy, invariably played this sort of description of Paris. Con- 
ventional, too, in spirit, if not in detail, is the elaborate de- 
scription of Esther Waters’s confinement in the hospital. 

We must not, however, end by finding fault with Mr. Moore, 
for we are fully alive to the strength of his book as a whole. 
Judged fairly, he is to be congratulated upon having pro- 
duced a novel which, if not perfect, is at any rate one which no 
novelist, however great his ability, need feel ashamed of 
having written. The book is full of things that touch the 
heart and stimulate the imagination; and in the end the 
feelings of pity and ruth that have been aroused find their 
legitimate and adequate solution in Esther’s happiness in her 
handsome and, as far as we see him, dutiful son. We shall 
choose for quotation the vivid piece of dialogue in which 
Esther, who is acting as a wet-nurse, hears that her baby 
is ill, and tells her mistress that she must, and will, see it :— 

«*T must see my baby,’ Esther replied.—‘So you will, when 
the doctor says it is quite well.’—‘ I must see my baby to-night, 
ma’am.’—‘ To-night! Nurse, I could not hear of it. You might 
bring back some infection and give it to my baby.’—‘ Your baby 





is not more to you than mine is to me.’—‘ You forget that I'm 
paying you fifteen shillings a week and everything found,— | 
took the money for my child’s sake, not for yours.’—‘ Come, nurse 
don’t lose your temper. You shall see your baby the moment the 
doctor says it is fit to come here. You can’t expect me todo more 
than that.’ Esther did not move, and thinking that it would not 
be well to argue with her, Mrs. Rivers went over to the cradle 
‘ See, nurse, the little darling has just woke up; come and take 
her, ’m sure she wants you.’ Esther paid no attention. She 
stood looking into space, and it seemed to Mrs. Rivers that it 
would be better not to provoke a scene. She went towards the 
door slowly. A little cry from the cradle stopped her, and she 
said, ‘Come, nurse, what is it? Come, the baby is waiting for 
you.’—Then, like one waking from a dream, Esther said, < If you 
are so fond of yours, why don’t you nurse it yourself, I’d like to 
know. You're as strong and as healthy as I am, there don’t seem 
much the matter with you.’—‘ You forget who you are speakin 
to, nurse.’—‘ No, I don’t; I’m speaking to the mother of that baby, 
amInot? Why don’t you nurse it yourself ?’—‘ Nurse,’ said 
Mrs. Rivers, who was trying hard to keep her temper, ‘ I pay you 
for nursing my baby; you take my money, that’s sufficient,— 
‘Yes, I do take your money, but that’s no reason What 
about them two that died? When you spoke first, I thought you 
meant two of your own children, but the housemaid told me that 
they was the children of the two wet-nurses you had before me, 
them whose milk didn’t suit your baby. It is our babies that die, 
it is life for a life; more than that, two lives for a life, and now 
the life of my boy is asked for.’ Esther stopped talking, and the 
two women stood and looked at each other.—‘ I will not be spoken 
to in this way; you are forgetting yourself ?’—‘ No, I’m not, 
ma’am, and you know very well that {’m saying no more than the 
simple truth. I’ve been a-thinking of it over, and I understands 
it all well enough now. How many times have you not hinted 
that I should never be able to bring up my child, that he’d only 
be a drag on me all my life! I dare say you meant no particular 
harm, but the thought was there all the same, that if my baby 
did die I would belong all the more to yours.’ Esther spoke in 
her quiet stolid way, finding her words unconsciously.—‘ You 
don’t know what you’re saying you can’t 

You've forgotten yourself. Next time I engage a nurse, I’ll try 
to get one who has lost her baby, and then there will be no 
bother.’ ” 

One word on the question of the fitness of Esther Waters for 
general reading bythe young person. There is nothing in the 
book which could exert a demoralising influence on any one, 
rather the reverse. At the same time, there are one or two 
passages which must be called exceedingly coarse; and the 
sensational, and in a certain sense exaggerated, description of 
the scene in Queen Charlotte’s Hospital is hardly the thing 


to be put into a girl’s hands. 





THE DICTIONARY{OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 
THE recent volumes of the;Dictionary of National Biography 
show no falling-off from the uniformity of excellence which has 
so long characterised it. There are very few articles that fall 
below that high level of good sense and accuracy to which the 
editor has for some years past been able to bring up his con- 
tributors. . We have neither to comment upon the ignorance 
of some, the inaccuracy of others, nor the party spirit and 
partiality which, especially in the case of recently deceased 
persons, is so difficult;to avoid. In fact, the high average 
excellence of the less important articles is the point that most 
surprises and gratifies us, and the editor is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the thoroughly competent and efficient body of 
men that he and his predecessor have brought together as 
colleagues in this great national work. 

The two volumes now before us—the thirty-seventh and 
thirty-eighth, extending from Masquerier to More—present a 
remarkable contrast in respect of the importance and interest 
of the names which they include. While the thirty-seventh 
contains no name ofjfirst-rate importance, and only a few of 
much interest, the two Mills and Frederick Denison Maurice 
being the chief, the thirty-eighth is more than usually rich 
in men of primary importance, and of others who are only 
one degree less so. Milton, Sir Thomas More, Simon de 
Montfort, the Parliamentary Earl of Manchester, General 
Monk, the fourth (the “ wicked ”) Earl of Sandwich, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Hannah More, Charles 
Mordaunt, third Earl of,Peterborougb, and Thomas Moore, 
the poet, are among the names that at once attract our 
attention in turning over the pages, and of every one there 
is to be found not only a satisfactory and accurate biography, 
but one which’is eminently readable. 

The honours of the thirty-seventh volume are carried off by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who writes on James Mill, and his more 
eminent son John Stuart Mill,and F. D. Maurice. Of James 
Mill, Mr. Stephen justly{ remarks that he “ was a curious 
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example of a man, who, while resolutely discharging every 
duty, somehow made even his virtues unamiable.” Of his 
gon we obtain a more adequate presentment, both of the man 
and of his writings, than is to be found elsewhere. His 
intellectual position is clearly and justly defined in a few 
words :— 

“Brought up after the strictest sect of the utilitarians, the 

history of his development is mainly a history of his attempts 
to widen and humanise their teaching...... Much of his 
thought is best understood as an elaboration of his father’s 
principles, intended to supply gaps and correct crudities.” 
But while expressing no opinion as to the soundness of his 
teaching, Mr. Stephen does full justice to “the purity and 
energy of his purpose; and his immense services in the 
encouragement of active speculation, and of the most im- 
portant movements of his time.” 

Of one who was at the opposite pole not only in religious 
and philosophical opinion, but in style and in method of 
thought—Frederick Denison Maurice—we are almost sur- 
prised to find at once so sympathetic and so impartial an 
appreciation. After quoting the remarks of an early friend 
that he was the most Christlike individual he had ever met, 
Mr. Stephen adds, “ those who knew him well would generally 
agree in the opinion,” and while admitting the indistinctness 
of his style if not of his thought, writes that “ he was a man 
of most generous nature, of wide sympathies, and of great 
insight and subtlety of thought, and possessed of wide 
learning.” 

The greatest name in the thirty-eighth volume—John 
Milton—also falls to Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose article, as we 
should expect, is marked at once by fullness of knowledge and 
accuracy of detail, with here and there, though very rarely, a 
sentence of pregnant and judicious criticism, always in the 
fewest possible words. No one is more competent to give us 
a lengthy and elaborate criticism on the writings of Milton 
than Mr. Stephen, and there is no one whose opinions on the 
subject would be more acceptable to the reader. But he has 
exercised a wise discretion in entirely abstaining from criticism 
on “Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained,” and in confining 
himself to a word or two on the minor poems, and on the prose 
pamphlets. It is not to an article in a biographical dictionary 
that we go for criticism on the greatest works in our literature, 
and the abstention of one so well qualified as Mr. Stephen is 
one more proof, though none was needed, of his thorough 
appreciation of what an article in a biographical dictionary 
ought to be. On the pamphlets on the Smectymnuns contro- 
versy, we expect and receive a brief but admirable judgment :— 

“They breathe throughout a vehemence of passion which dis- 
torts the style, perplexes the argument, and disfigures his invective 
with unworthy personalities. His characteristic self-assertion, 
however, acquires dignity from his genuine conviction that he is 
dedicated to the loftiest purposes; and in his autobiographical 
and some other passages he rises to an eloquence rarely approached, 
and shows the poet of ‘ Paradise Lost’ struggling against the 
trammels of prose.” 

Of Sir Thomas More, the greatest Englishman of his day, 
and one of the very few who were recognised throughout 
Europe as among the foremost of contemporary scholars and 
humanists, English literature possesses no adequate bio- 
graphy. Mr. Lee has, however, given us a monograph so 
elaborate and valuable, displaying so complete a mastery of 
the subject, and written with so entire an absence of party 
feeling, as to induce us to hope that when his editorial 
labours are finished, he would amplify his article into an 
exhaustive biography. In this, as in his other articles, and 
in those of Mr. Leslie Stephen, the bibliography, and the 
account of the authorities, are written with special fullness 
and accuracy. Mr. Lee is, however, in error in stating 
that A. F. Doni was the author of the Italian version 
of More’s Utopia, issued at Venice in 1548. The book 
was edited, with a preface, by Doni, but the translator, as 
Sansovino tellstus in his Governo dei Regni (Ven. 1561), was 
at Lando. The translation was reprinted at Milan in 

21. 

Miss Kate Norgate has long been known as one of the most 
meritorious contributors to the Dictionary, and her article on 
Simon de Montfort is one of the ablest and most learned in 
the volume. Here, as elsewhere, she shows a masterly grasp 
of our early medixval history, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the authorities; and having had an advantage which did 
not fall to any of her predecessors, in consulting the store of 


‘documents bearing upon Simon’s government in Gascony, his ‘ 





diplomatic relations with France, and his personal relations 
with Henry III., preserved in the national archives of France 
and the British Museum, she has been enabled to give a more 
complete history of Simon de Montfort than is to be found 
elsewhere. Yet we are disposed to think that she scarcely 
sufficiently appreciates his position as a statesman. That he 
was not the author of the representative system, nor the 
creator of the House of Commons, has indeed been shown 
by Bishop Stubbs. Whether he himself was conscious that 
he had created a new force in English politics, when he issued 
the writ that “first summoned the merchant and the trader 
to sit beside the knight of the shire, the baron, and the 
bishop in the parliament of the realm,” we cannot say; nor 
how far he was the actual author of the complicated executive 
machinery set up by the Provisions of Oxford; but he cer- 
tainly is entitled to the credit of both these political acts, and his. 
statesmanship is interwoven not only, as Miss Norgate admits, 
into the Government of Edward L., but into all our subsequent 
history. We area little surprised not to find any notice of 
Simon de Montfort’s acquisition and administration of the 
great earldom of Chester, which he acquired after the battle 
of Lewes, and administered for some time, either personally 
or through his son Henry. 

One of the articles which has specially interested us in the 
last volume is Dr. Garnett’s scholarly and sympathetic 
biography of Thomas Moore. He perhaps gives higher praise 
to Moore, both as a poet and as a man, than most of us would 
be able to agree with, though indeed he admits that Moore 
“never surprises by any incommunicable beauty, or anything 
savouring in the remotest degree of preternatural inspira- 
tion.” But all who know his writings will agree that “his 
most congenial sphere is the satiric epigram, where his 
supremacy is unquestionable,” and that his best lampoons 
“are the perfection of stinging satire, the very impersonation 
of gay, witty, airy malice. Form and matter are equally 
admirable, and they are not likely to be surpassed.” It is 
strange that his satirical compositions are at the present day 
so little read and so rarely reprinted. 

The Rev. W. H. Hutton has written an interesting and 
detailed biography of Bishop Richard Montagu, awarding him, 
both as a scholar and a theologian, though perhaps not as a 
controversialist, higher merit than has been generally allowed 
to him. He may have been as powerful an influénce in theo- 
logical literature as Andrewes, but surely not as Jeremy 
Taylor. In his account of the circumstances in which 
Montagu’s great work, the Analecta Ecclesiasticarum Heercita- 
tionum, was written, Mr. Hutton has fallen into several 
errors :— 

“ On the death, in 1614, of Isaac Casaubon, with whom he had 
previously corresponded (Epp. Casaubon, ed. 1709, ep. 698, not 693, 
as in Pattison’s Casaubon) about the Ezercitationes ad Baronié 
Annales, Montagu was directed by the King to publish that 
work. It appeared the same year, and in 1615 James requested 
him to prepare an answer to Baronius on similar lines. This 
work was at first apparently suppressed at Archbishop Abbot’s 
command (Mark Pattison, Casaubon, p. 375); but it was issued in 
1622 under the title of Analecta Ecclesiasticarum Exercitationum.” 
Now, there is no trace of any correspondence between 
Casaubon and Montagu about the Evercitationes, and we 
have failed to find in Pattison’s Casaubon any reference to 
Epistle 693. Certainly Epist. 698 (which is correctly referred 
to by Pattison) does not relate in any way to the Exercitationes 
or to Baronius, but is wholly occupied with Bellarmine and 
the Tortura Torti of Andrewes. Moreover, although in the 
edition of the Epistole of Casaubon, given by Almeloveen in 
1709, Epistle 698 is addressed Richardo Montacuto, a perusal 
of it makes it clear that it was really written (like the other 
letters addressed in the printed volume to Richard) to James 
Montagu, Bishop of Bath and Wells. It is difficult to under- 
stand what Mr. Hutton means by the statement that on 
Casaubon’s death Montagu was directed by the King to 
publish the Evzercitationes. The work was published two 
months before Casaubon’s death, and though it may not be 
inaccurate to say that Montagu’s answer to Baronius was at 
first suppressed at Abbot’s command, Mr. Hutton’s statement 
does not convey to the reader the fact that the book which 
was suppressed by the influence of Abbot, and which pro- 
bably formed the basis of the Analecta, was one which 
Montagu had written, and the proof-sheets of which had been 
printed two years, at least, before Casaubon’s death. 

We might fill a column with a list of articles of little less 
excellence than those already mentioned, and yet omit many 
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equally deserving of commendation, but among those which 
have specially interested us we may mention Professor Tout’s 
entertaining article on that well-meaning but injudicious and 
tactless personage, Archbishop Meopham, Professor Laugh- 
ton’s on the fourth Earl of Sandwich and on Peter- 
borough, and Mr. Firth’s on General Monk, all of which are 
full of information, well written, and marked by impartiality 
and moderation. Nor is less praise due to the articles by Dr. 
Garnett on Dean Milman, Mr. Saunders on Lord Houghton, 
Mr. Seccombe on Lord Mohun, and Mr. Knight on the two 
Charles Mathews and the Duchess of St. Albans. 





PHILOSOPHICAL VERSE.* 


THE principal poem in the Duke of Argyll’s volume is 
unfortunately the least pleasing. A very clear and able 
thinker, gifted, too, with no inconsiderable powers of expres- 
sion, he has, so to speak, been mastered by his subject. If 
“divine philosophy” is to be made “musical as is Apollo’s 
lute,” this can only be done by the highest genius. Even to 
genius, one might say, a purely philosophical poem is im- 
possible. We read Lucretius for his episodes rather than for 
his “atomic theory.” In the “In Memoriam” Tennyson is, 
it is true, ethical, metaphysical, scientific, by turns; but he is 
careful to touch these themes with allusion rather than to 
treat them by way of explanation or argument. Of all the 
utterances of philosophy, the scientific are the most difficult 
to harmonise with the Muse. This is the strongest side of 
the Duke’s thought, but it is here that he falls most short of 
poetry. He is arguing, for instance, for development by 
design as a theory to be preferred to development by natural 
selection, and he takes the example of the electric eel, which 
is thus set forth in his verse :— 
* Low beasts that swim and take 
Their prey on ocean’s sands and weed, 
Now wield the power whose shocks can break 
The oak-tree like a reed. 
Through ages long ago, 
The fibres of their living frame 
Began to bend, entwining so 
That, silent, rose and came 
A wondrous organ, made 
Of plates, and cups, and nervéd cells, 
To store and launch through channels laid, 
The mighty Force that dwells,— 
Unseen, unfelt, in us,— 
In earth and sea, in sun and space, 
Yet voiceless save where gathered thus, 
Or in the storm-cloud’s face.” 
This is certainly not attractive, and hardly clear. Compare 
it with the interesting and lucidly expressed note which the 
writer has judiciously added, and it is impossible not to prefer 
the prose to the verse. The line— 
* In which our largest units die,” 


(a unit being a measure of distance) is distinctly prosaic; so, 
to go to other parts of the volume, are the italicised words in 
the following (a description of the sand-grouse) :— 
“These warm and pebbly colours show 
Your native home to be 
In lands that since the raging flood 
Have never seen the sea.” 


And in the lines ‘On Opening a Prehistoric Tomb,” on an 
empty piece of crockery,— 


“Whate’er it held is gone ;— 
Some grain, perhaps, as type of food,” 
we have the naturalist, or the archxologist, not the poet. Yet 
the poet can be seen now and then. He is visible, for instance, 
in the following :— 


« As in a land of lakes 
Deep-valleyed with a thousand rills, 
The mighty pulse of ccean makes 
Far home among the hills, 
And every fisher’s boat, 
In wooded creek with smoke up-curled, 
Still rests upon the seas that float 
And circle round the world,— 
So does God’s Kingdom wind 
Its arms beneath all ways of men; 
Far wandering sails of human kind 
Can be turned home again.” 


This seems to us a singularly happy passage, for its combina- 
tion of observation and imagination. The ocean making “ far 
home among the hills” would seem to be a felicitous reminis- 





* (1) The Burdens of Belief, and other Poems. By the Duke of Argyll. 
London: John Murray. 1894. —(2.) ot The Cry of Human Suffering : 
@ Poem. By Frederick W. Ragg, M.A, London: Rivington and Percival, 1894, 





cence of Tacitus’ image in the description of Northern 
Britain, where the sea is said “iugis etiam ac montibus inseri 
velut in suo.” Compared with this, such a passage ag the 
following, and it is not an unfavourable specimen of hig 
manner, makes but a poor show :— 


“The highest things we know | 
Are conscious faith, and trust, and love; 
But needs with these must Freedom go, 
And willing hearts must move. 
True faith can only live 
Where some One is believed and known,— 
Freedom to give or not to give 
The love that is our own. 
Not as the beasts fulfil 
Their own small being’s law, 
Willing, as by directed Will, 
Doing as if they saw :— 
In this they speak one word,— 
A word that most we need to hear, 
Pointing to one eternal law, 
Which reigns supremely here :— 
In them no power is planted, 
No born desire in them is shown 
Save where some fitting joy is granted 
Perfect attainment known.” 


Of the other poems in the volume, we think that the 
“ Lines to E. C. G., on his Mother’s Death,” reach the highest 
level. The contrast between his friend’s long enjoyment of 


-his mother’s love and his own early loss is drawn with a 


genuine pathos, as witness the following :— 


“But I who never knew that love— 
The love to her that bore me due— 
Can only keep my fancy true 
By flights, as of a homing dove, 
To memories that are almost lost 
In the dim light of infant years,— 
To one faint image that appears 
As pale and silent as a ghost. 
One flower she loved, some souls that drew 
The boundless homage of her youth ; 
Some wingéd seeds from fields of Truth 
That lighted on her mind and grew— 
All these have reached me from the past, 
As precious things are wafted o’er 
The seas that fetch from shore to shore, 
And bring them to our feet at last.” 
“ Kintyre,” with its finely drawn landscape, touched with 
associations of human life, perhaps stands next. Not a few 
of our singers of the second order surpass the author of The 
Burdens of Belief in melody and the general “ accomplishment 
of verse;” but in depth and fullness of thought he is not 


easily to be matched. 


Quorsum ? suggests at once a comparison and a contrast 
with some of the poetry of Wordsworth. It is impossible, 
when we read the dialogues, the descriptions, and the inter- 
spersed tales, not to think of “The Excursion;” but the 
standpoint of the later writer is very different from that of 
the earlier. It will never be said of him, as Matthew Arnold 
says of Wordsworth, that when he spoke— 

“ Smiles broke from us and we had ease.” 
Rather this new singer, to quote again from the “ Memorial 
Verses” is among those who “strengthen us to bear,” who 
front fearlessly the cloud of mortal destiny, “not one who 
will putit by.” Mr. Ragg states the problem of human suffer- 
ing with unshrinking clearness and force. It is made the 
subject of argument; it is the theme of the tales with which 
the poem is interrupted from time to time; it is illustrated 
again and again by the slender thread of incident which gives 
to the poem something of the semblance of a story. Of the 
four friends who come from Cambridge for a Swiss holiday 
two love the same woman, and the one to whom her heart is 
given will not speak, because he thinks that it is given 
to the other, and never learns the truth till he is dying; 
and a third dies of diphtheria, caught from the child of a man 
who had previously injured him. As for the stories which 
the Priest contributes to the discussion of the subject, they are 
in one or two cases almost too ghastly for the treatment of art. 
This is not too much to say of the two which bear the title of 
“The Priest’s Tale” and “ Leprosy and Love.” And there is 
another criticism which we have to make on these tales—re- 
garded as illustrations of the theme of which the book treats. 
An illustration, if it is to carry out the purpose which its name 
implies, must enlighten. The theme is human suffering; the 
question which is put in the title of Quorsum is,—What is the 
tendency of it all? Now it is hard enough “to read the 
riddle of this painful world,” without having the complication 
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—— . . 
increased by fictitious horrors. History gives us puzzles 
enough, but in history there is at least a chance of finding 
the solution or some approach to the solution. One can see 
the circumstances, or at least some of them. The horrors, 
for instance, which attended the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire, are a sequel to earlier history. But an imaginary 
story, introduced into a discussion of the moral government 
of the world, is a mere conundrum. The moralisings and 
hilosophisings of the “ Priest” are out of place when they 
are meant to lay spectres of his own raising. 

We mean no disrespect by the terms which we have used of 
the solutions or conjectures which Mr. Ragg puts into the 
mouth of a spokesman of his own order, and by which he 
presumably represents his own efforts in this direction. 
There are some noble and eloquent utterances among them. 
We give an example, and it might be matched by not a few 
others of equal merit :— 

“The shrine of virtue stands from age to age, 
And hearts are that which feeds its altar-fires, 
Hearts into which the Priestess Duty thrusts 
The knife to slay. She claims the lofty-souled, 
The best, as food for that high altar-flame, 

But leaves the ignoble dust of selfish hearts 
To work their will and make of life a feast ; 
And pomp and vanity and slanderous tongue 
Of faction heap tbeir tinsel on their names, 
And scribe such epitaphs upon their tombs 

As make the silence holier of the graves 

Of those who for the sake of duty died 

In secret—in that secret whence the voice 

Of prayer goes upward to its secret God. . . 
Yes holier, though the graves hold nameless dust 
For path of those that tread, but know it not, 
Therein the lost remains of lofty life.” 


The verse is wanting in music and variety of pause, but it has 
a grave dignity about it. Throughout the volume, too, it 
keeps a fair level of merit. 

Now and then we get a bit of landscape—as here :— 


“Then the sun sank behind the violet-dark 
Of jagged peaks cut clear upon the light 
Of pallid sky, and soon a misty shade 
Hung blue around the downward throngs of firs 
And clad the steel-grey rocks, and reached the foot 
Of glacier clutching close the awful steep 
And forced to brink of falling; then across 
The verge of downmost snow. 

But far on high 

The mountain tops in pureness looking forth 
Unto the hues of heaven stood glory-wreathed 
Ineffable in burnishing of gold, 
And mingled rose and purple-softened shade ; 
As by reception of the ethereal glow 
Rapt unto melting with eternal fire 
That lit without consuming.” 


Quorswm ?—whatever its faults—is at least an honest utter- 
ance of an earnest soul, and immeasurably superior not only 
in purpose but in literary merit to the frivolous paganism of 
many modern rbymesters. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE editor of the Contemporary gives the place of honour 
to a rather screamy paper entitled “Halt!” Its writer has, 
however, a clear idea in his or her head. It is that the Pope 
and Lord Rosebery should suggest to the Powers of Europe 
an agreement that until 1900 their military and naval Budgets 
should not be increased. This would, it is thought, prevent 
further waste and taxation, yet in no way interfere with the 
independence or internal organisation of each State. The 
plan is good enough, but is it nota little late? Most of the 
Powers have enlisted all the men available, and have no more 
money which they can spend in preparations. The proposal, 
in fact, would only prevent Great Britain from arming her- 
Self——We have noticed elsewhere the Rev. C. F. Aked’s 
paper on “ The Race Problem in America,” a description of the 
horrors of Lynch Law; and next to that, perhaps the most 
readable essay is Mr. H. W. Massingham’s “Why not 
Dissolve?” He entirely admits the flabbiness of the Liberal 
party in the House, and would cure it by a Dissolution, 
believing that it— 

“Would be most perilous to the Unionist party. They have no 
policy, not even an electoral cry. Mr. Chamberlain has dragged 
them with impetuous wrong-headedness into an unlucky conflict 
with trade unionism. Their unfriendly and litigious criticism of 
Parish Councils has ruined what little credit they had with the 
agricultural labourer. Thanks to Mr. Goschen’s tremulous 


passion for property, they have no financial policy but borrow- 
ing and muddling, and they will enrage the small middle class 








men by imposing direct taxes on the old ungraduated system, 
and piling up indirect taxation to the obvious disadvantage of 
the workers. As for Ireland, they are at a deadlock. Coercion 
is dead; the Irish Unionists will not consent even to modified 
Home-rule, while the Gorsts and Rollits and Hanburys will not 
suffer a relapse into the futilities of Mr. Balfour's abandoned 
Local Government Bill. Moreover, a dissolution, followed by a 
weak Tory Government, will reveal the personal defects of the 
leading Unionist statesmen. Powerful as critics, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain are weak on the constructive 
side, and no one of them has developed a tithe of Mr. Asquith’s 
capacity for getting things done. Mr. Ritchie, the best Tory 
Parliamentarian, has dropped out of harness; and, on the whole, 
it is difficult to see how, under the quickened pulse of modern 
politics, a Tory-Unionist Administration would not seem flat, un- 
inspired, and, in its care for the ‘ classes,’ even shamelessly indif- 
ferent to the common welfare. Surely these ends are worth 
seeking, if the Liberal leaders desire a healthy clarifying of the 
situation.” 

That is worth quoting, not because it is accurate—for it is not 
—but because it is an unusual estimate of the situation by a 
strong Radical who yet acknowledges that the Government 
cannot carry its Bills. He expects, apparently, nothing except 
the Budget to pass, and is prepared to face defeat at the polls 
rather than see Liberalism become “ vote-catching and particu- 
larist” as it now threatens to be. That is honest at all events. 
——Mr. W. E. Bear wants legislation in England and America, 
against “Market Gambling,” that is, the dealing in options or 
fatures in wheat, cotton, hog produce, and the like. He says 
such gambling tends to lower prices, which we do not exactly 
see. It tends to make prices irregular, no doubt, but why 
enormous purchases and sales of an article which never arrives, 
should make an article which does arrive, cheap, is not clear. 
There is mischief in all gambling, but there is mischief 
too in interfering with trade. Would Mr. Bear stop 
all dealing in Stock Exchange “futures”? If not, he had 
better leave out the moral part of his argument.——Mr. 
Lynch’s paper on “Armenia” is both readable and instruc- 
tive. He shows that Russia already holds half the provinces 
inhabited by Armenians, and will, if she is not checked, ac- 
quire the remainder; but the paragraphs which will arrest 
attention are those which describe the villages full of Russian 
sectaries—extreme Protestants—which have been planted in 
Armenia. They are full of neat orderly people, living in 
better houses than the’ Armenians; but with little desire for 
progress or for change. They are a passive people, and if 
Armenia were free would probably be merged in the more 
energetic race, which however, though it succeeds all over 
the world, has done little for itself at home. Russia seems 
to have about a million Armenian subjects in the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces, remarkable for their perfect solidarity, 
and their readiness to acquire instruction, which the Tartars 
round them will not attempt. 


Two or three of the magazines contain articles upon the 
recent tree-markings in Behar and their meaning, but they 
are not very nutritious. The most authoritative is in the 
Nineteenth Century by Sir George Chesney, but it amounts only 
to this, that the British in India are far better prepared to 
meet insurrection than they were in 1857; but that there is 
undoubtedly much discontent among the peasantry from the 
alienation of the land and the pressure of mortgages, and the 
increasing density of population, and among the educated 
classes, from’the sense of injustice in taxation, especially the 
refusal to levy duties on Lancashire goods, from the virulence 
of the native Press, and from the effort toapply English ideas 
toa people still in their politicalinfancy. This is all true; but 
one hardly sees how any of these things would provoke 
the soldiery, without whom formidable insurrection is im- 
possible in India. A writer in Macmillan ridicules the 
idea of a mutiny, but goes on only to quote a pamphlet 
satirically describing the probable consequences of Baboo 
rule; while Mr. Donald Reid, in the Fortnightly Review, 
who evidently knows Behar, distrusts the idea of insur- 
rection, but says the people of that province are over- 
crowded, wretchedly poor, and thoroughly disaffected. Mr. 
Reid, however, bears strong testimony to the strange fact, 
twice pointed out by ourselves, of a growing disposition to 
look to Nepal for guidance. This can only arise from the 
deep Hindoo feeling about Nepal as the last Hindoo State in 
which the cult of that creed is exempt from British super- 
vision, and consequent impurity. He says :— 


“The most dangerous feature in the Behar disaffection is the 
fact that the people, being sick to death of the hopeless struggle 
against oppression, are now looking for aid to Nepal. The Gurk- 
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has of Nepal are the most warlike of any of the Eastern races, 
and the fertile districts of North Behar, which border on Nepal, 
would be a very acceptable addition of territory if at any time 
they could be seized when we were engaged in what seemed to the 
Oriental mind a hopeless death-struggle on the North-west 
frontier. Of this fact we may, at all events, rest assured that 
the people of North Behar will be only too glad to throw them- 
selves into the arms of Nepal at the first opportunity. They know 
Nepal well, and are fond of it and its people, and when the exac- 
tions of middleman and money-lender become too great for even 
the Behar peasants to stand, they invariably make a flitting across 
the border. Any change from the grinding thraldom to which 
they are subjected by middleman and money-lender in British 
territory is welcome to the Behar peasant.” 


That is a most curious and suggestive statement, the more so 
as no Mahommedan would tolerate Nepalese rule for a single 
day. It is, we believe, quite certain that in 1857 the rulers of 
Nepal hesitated for some time whether they should aid the 
British Government or march straight on Calcutta to over- 
throw it; and in the end despatched a force which was more 
formidable to the peasants than to our foes. 


The Nineteenth Century is this month a little heavy, with 

the exception of one or two papers,—notably one by Mr. 
Smalley, in which he points out with great force the Con- 
servative effect of the excessive—and, as Englishmen think, 
the wearisome — delays which the American Constitution 
imposes upon all constitutional action. It is almost impos- 
sible, without a revolution, to set the machine in motion 
hurriedly. Each part is so independent, and must be so 
fully persuaded of the new proposition. The President 
cannot be coerced by opinion, the Congress cannot be 
coerced by opinion, the Judiciary is practically independent 
of opinion. The American, in fact, looks on his Constitution 
as a whole, and does not regard the House of Representatives 
as endowed with any peculiar sanctity. If therefore the Senate 
throws out, or the President vetoes, a popular Bill, he waits for 
the next election with patience, and by that time probably 
has changed his mind. The delays and difficulties in the way 
of a Constitutional amendment are nearly fatal, and to such a 
measure as Home-rule would have been quite destructive. 
The paper is thoroughly worth study, though Mr. Smalley 
might have added that the American system of patience makes 
it very difficult to remove admitted abuses, and that the State 
system, which is, of course, the foundation-stone of the Con- 
stitution, sheltered slavery for years, and is now sheltering an 
abuse like the resort in the South and South-West to lynch- 
law.—Lord Brassey’s account of his tour in India is full of 
bits of disconnected information, as a rule marvellously 
accurate. He spoils his own work however by apparent hurry 
—it is not, we should fancy, real hurry—by a want of 
proportion in selecting subjects for comment, and by a 
quite extraordinary snippetiness. He will probably remark 
that he meant to be snippety; but the practice jars upon 
the reader, and is fatal to persuasiveness;) —~-Mr. R. B. 
Brett gives a lively account of the “quarrel” between the 
Queen and Lord Palmerston, which lasted for fifteen years, 
and was due partly to the essential differences of character 
between “the Court ”—that is, the Queen and her husband— 
and the great Foreign Minister, and partly to the determina- 
tion of the latter not to be overruled. The Queen was con- 
stantly annoyed by what she deemed the needless offensiveness 
of his despatches and the rebukes they brought down, while 
the Prince Consort throughout held him to be, as indeed he 
was, a second-rate man with first-rate powers of action. 
After he became Prime Minister, the Queen’s feeling changed 
because Lord Palmerston ceased to be hostile; but it: is 
doubtful if she ever cordially liked him, though she accorded 
to him, as to so many other Ministers, a loyal support. 
We cannot feel interested in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ Love,” 
which is not an essay on love, but an account of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s love-making to Anne of Austria,—a curious 
episode in French Court-life, not very well related. At least, 
we feel no appreciation for this kind of thing :— 

“So it has come to pass that a group of half-a-dozen people, 
dressed with fairy magnificence, were sitting together on the ter- 
race overlooking the Somme, listening to the nightingales. The 
moonlight, throwing deep shadows across the trellised paths, and 
reflected in soft splendour from the placid stream, sparkled with 
frosty lustre from innumerable diamonds with which their clothes 
were covered. You would have declared, could you have seen 
them, that they were more beautiful than earthly beings ever 
were—that they must be angels. Nay—lower than the angels, 
these ; creatures, indeed, of the self-same flesh and blood—of the 
same wants and desires—as millions of human beings who, at 








that moment, in France and England were in sore straits for the 
necessaries of life.” 
“ Well-dressed angels,”—there is bathos in that, surely, 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. R. Wallace, M.P., comes 
first with a rather discursive paper on “The Future of 
Parties.” He thinks democratic Radicalism has very little 
immediate chance, the hearts of the people being really ocen. 
pied with the desire to better their material position. He 
believes a great conflict is approaching upon this question, 
and thinks Socialism—in which, however, he does not believe 
—will have a widespread, though not a universal, acceptance 
He says the working man is leaving his religion, and 
“wants some heaven at once.” Personally, Mr. Wallace 
does not want to be drilled, or to see the country im. 
poverished, as it would be if the impulse towards 
making ceased, or to be, in plain English, “a serf of the 
State;” but he thinks the Socialists may extort a drop of 
concession from this side, and a drop from that, until at last 
the moneymakers prove once more, by a resort to force, that 
the organising and practical intellect is stronger than any 
sentimentalism. The paper is suggestive of thought, but Mr, 
Wallace writes in jerks——Miss March-Phillipps pleads 
strongly for the inclusion of all laundries in the new 
Factory Act, declaring that the one hundred and eighty 
thousand laundresses are, for the most part, overworked 
and underpaid. Her object, and that of those who think 
with her, is clearly to extinguish small laundries, and allow 
only those in which the use of capital has secured space, ven- 
tilation, and the best appliances. There seems to be no doubt of 
the overwork under the present system; but we suspect the 
social dislocation caused by a sudden change will be exceedingly - 
severe. ‘Tens of thousands of poor women will be thrown out 
of employ, and the poorer section of the middle class may find 
it difficult to get their washing done at all, except by reversion 
to the old system of employing washerwomen as we now em- 
ploy charwomen, for which our houses are no longer adapted. 
Our single objection to the efforts now making to improve 
the poorer trades, is that their promoters care too little whom 
they deprive of work. Unsanitary conditions of work are 
bad, but starvation is worse; and the new improvements will 
often compel poor women to give up the hope of earning any- 
thing.——Mr. Frazer’s sketch of Professor Robertson Smith 
is much too purely eulogistic to content us, and we only note 
it to remark that the great Orientalist believed what we have 
repeatedly maintained,—that the objection to the slaughter of 
cattle still so strong in India originated in the nomadic 
life. It was too dangerous to kill cattle, the tribes relying 
on milk, game, and beasts slaughtered in sacrifice for their 
sustenance. Later on, we may add, when they took to agri- 
culture, it became an object of the first necessity to preserve 
the draught-cattle for agricultural operations, and the sheep 
for their wool. It may be remarked, as evidence on this side, 
that many strict classes of Hindoos do not hesitate to eat 
flying birds, though we have never heard, and cannot suggest, 
an explanation of their horror of eating either hens or eggs. 
That seems a pure caprice; but pure caprices are rare among 
religious rules. 

We note in Blackwood a very good specimen of the old 
narrative-ballad, now so nearly disused, by Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes. Itis an account of the British defeat on the Pei-ho, 
when the American Admiral assisted our wounded, remarking 
that blood is thicker than water. Asa rhymed narrative, it 
is capital, and with a trace more of fire in it, it would have 
been a first-rate ballad. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Fra Paolo Sarpi: the Greatest of the Venetians. By the Rev. 
A. Robertson. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Robertson certainly 
deserves our best thanks for his very able and _ interesting 
sketch of the life of Paolo Sarpi. For the last few years 
the name of the “Greatest of the Venetians” has been 
brought before us in many ways, and consequently, this book 
will be specially welcome to the English public. Mr. Robertson 
has done his work in a most masterly manner; and in the 
one hundred and eighty-three pages of clear, good type, he 
has succeeded in bringing Fra Paolo Sarpi before the. mind 
of his readers with a power that shows how very much 
knowledge of his subject he must still have in reserve. Perhaps 
at some future day we may be indebted to Mr. Robertson for 
further details. The book is divided into eight chapters or sections, 
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marking the different eras of Sarpi’s life. We are shown him, 
first, as “ The Scholar,” devoted from his earliest youth to study. 
Marvellous stories are told of his powers as a boy, but his modest 
refutation of them is itself enough to prove his extraordinary 
abilities; for he says that “never, when at his uncle's school, 
could he repeat more than thirty lines of Virgil after a single 
hearing.” He left this school at the age of twelve. The next 

gives us his life as “the Professor,” gathering materials 
for his world-famed “History of the Council of Trent;” and 
equally distinguished for the depth of his learning and the purity 
of his life. The third chapter brings us to the period when he 
became “the Provincial and Procurator,” struggling with the 
Jesuits, and constantly and firmly opposing the abuses of the 
Church. It may be well at this point, in order to save any mis- 
apprehension of Sarpi or his biographer, to state that he tells us 
in this chapter that Fra Paolo was on terms of warm friendship 
with some of the Jesuits, one of whom, Padre Bobadilla, sym- 
pathised heartily with him in his opposition to the evil ways of 
his own order. In the fourth chapter, headed, we regret to say, 
“The Scientist and Philosopher,’—for we cannot admit that 
“§cientist ” is pure English,—Mr. Robertson has done well to 
verify his statements by constant quotations, either from Sarpi’s 
own writings, or from mention made of him by contemporaries. 
The words of Fulgenzio Micanzio (his friend and contemporary 
biographer) are certainly to the point, when he says that any one 
attempting “to write the life of this divine soul,” would be at this 
disadvantage, “ that the very things which might appear hyper- 
bolical or rhetorical, do not sufficiently express what he was.” 
Weare next shown “The Theological Counsellor” maintaining 
triumphantly the independence of Venice against the Pope. Then 
follows a short account of “The Martyr” and his wonderful 
recovery from the wounds of the assassin. The seventh chapter 
covers the longest period. Sarpi is now aged fifty-six, and this 
section closes with his death in 1623, aged seventy-one years. 
During these fifteen years he was sole Counsellor of the Republic, 
and he is styled by Mr. Robertson the “ Statesman Author.” He 
was apparently equally distinguished for his conduct of the affairs 
of Venice, and for his marvellous contributions to the theological 
literature of the age. To those whoare watching the development 
of Italian life, the whole book will be especially acceptable ; and 
the eighth and final chapter, “In Tomb and on Pedestal,” is full 
of interest. Mr. Robertson has evidently a keen sympathy with 
the Catholic Church in her struggles, past and present, for that 
independence which alone can enable her to fulfil her mission. 
Little by little the voice of Free and United Italy has prevailed, 
and surely the tardily erected monument to Fra Paolo Sarpi has 
a most encouraging message to those who believe in the ultimate 
triumph of good. 

The Daughter of the Nez Percés. By Arthur Paterson. 2 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—There are some things in this volume 
which take us back to old times,—to the romantic Indians whose 
acquaintance we made in the pages of Fennimore Cooper. But 
there are other things of which Cooper and his generation did not 
so much as dream. ‘T'he heroine—daughter of a Nez Percé chief 
and an English mother—is a teacher in an American ladies’ 
college, when her father comes for her. The white men who 
appear in the story are, for the most part, sadly degenerate crea- 
tures; and the United States Government appears in alight which 
the patriotic novelist of fifty years ago would have regarded with 
horror. The action of the story is vigorous, and the whole con- 
ception and execution deserves high commendation. 


The May number of Brothers and Sisters, a little quarterly 
magazine for children, edited by Mrs. Caldwell Crofton (“ Helen 
Milman ”’), besides a complete story by the Hon. Eva Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, contains the record of a visit to the St. Nicholas Home 
for Crippled Children at Byfleet, which is largely maintained by 
the members of the Children’s Union. This is a juvenile branch 
of the Church of England Society for providing homes for Waifs 
and Strays, and it is a good thing to encourage children who have 
money and leisure at their disposal, to practise acts of kindness 
and self-denial; but the editor has done wisely in enlisting the 
sympathy of her young readers without harrowing their feelings 
by too many painful details. 

Not Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell Dole. (Gay and Bird.) 
—There is a curious mixture of materials in this tale. Love is 
the chief ingredient. We have two engaged couples whose 
engagements are broken off. Happily hearts are not broken as 
well. For in the very last page of the novel we find A married 

to B, and B married to A (it will be understood that A was 
engaged to A, and Bto B). Besides love, we have clairvoyance ; 
we have a number of bad puns, which Mr. Dole attributes to his 
heroes in a somewhat unprincipled way; we have poetry of 
tolerable quality. The text is occasionally of the ‘ Rose- 
Matilda” kind. One young lady, after behaving somewhat 





badly, we cannot but think, to her lover, addresses to Heaven a 
prayer, kneeling beside her bed “in her lace-trimmed night-robe.” 
That “lace-trimmed” is very touching. Afterwards her con- 
science begins to assert itself; but her aunt is equal to the 
occasion, and smoothes “the girl’s feverish brow with her hand 
wet in alcohol.” Happy delicacy of female organisation that is 
soothed or smoothed with “ external application only,” 


About Orchids. By Frederick Boyle. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Horticulture owes a debt to the thorough manner in which Mr. 
Boyle dissipates the exaggerated ideas most people have as to the 
price of orchids. Mr. Boyle grows them most successfully him- 
self—that is, certain varieties—and there is no reason why any 
householder should not be able to do likewise. What he did with 
the limited space in his garden was astonishing. He has much 
that is interesting to tell us about the history and fluctuations in 
price attending famous bulbs. Even the tulip was hardly such a 
“sporting” vegetable as the uncertain orchid, whose behaviour 
and slowness of development prolongs the excitement attaching 
to certain growths. The ruthless way in which forests are 
ravaged, and even private gardens, must, we think, come to an 
end; the destruction of timber in Central America for the sake 
of getting a certain orchid in every third tree cannot be permitted 
by reasonable people. The pursuit is wasteful in the extreme, 
for a district may be cleared of a particular bulb, yet not one may 
reach England alive. Mr. Boyle’s book will he a fascinating one 
to lovers of flowers, and forms a capital introduction to practical 
manuals. 

Tales of a Nomad; or, Sport and Strife. By Charles Montague. 
(Longmans and Co.)—A big-game hunter relates for our benefit 
his most interesting hunts, and his most exciting encounters with 
natives in Africa. Of its kind, it is one of the best sporting 
narratives we have read for some time. The reiteration of the 
“kill, kill, kill,” is apt to grow wearisome; but Charles Mon- 
tague, though full of detail, brings before us thrilling moments 
of a hunter’s life with great vividness. These days are past, he 
tells us mournfully, and the game extinct ; and, indeed, it is easy 
to realise why the great game of even a continent becomes scarce. 
Men like Charles Montague, who started out with a party and 
with the determination to fill three large waggons with buffalo- 
hides, ruin the sport for future sportsmen. Such men make great 
pioneers, Mr. Selous, to wit; but they slaughter game—there is 
no other word for it—for profit. They are fine fellows, these 
great hunters, to meet, and to talk to, but they waste Nature in 
a perfectly shocking and unnecessary manner. What is the use 
of Charles Montague telling us that he refrained from shooting 
some game wantonly, when a little further on he tells us that the 
total bag of buffaloes was 248, and the total head of game 800! 
Even a Gordon-Cumming does not find it necessary to pile up 
the slain like this. For the rest, the volume is pervaded with 
the South African atmosphere, and presents the natives and their 
peculiarities with great humour and insight. It is really a 
capital book, one to be read by all, and particularly by sportsmen. 


Letters and Memoir of Hugh Hastings Romilly. (David Nutt.)— 
The late Mr. H. H. Romilly, who died young, had a short, but 
energetic and useful, career in the Western Pacific, first on the 
staff of the then Sir Arthur Gordon, and afterwards as Deputy- 
Commissioner and Magistrate; and for a few months the newly 
declared protectorate of New Guinea was under his direction. 
The piece of work for which he will be most remembered in the 
Southern Hemisphere was the taking back of some five hundred 
kidnapped labourers to their several scattered homes, a work 
attended, as may well be supposed, with danger. The fury 
excited in Queensland, especially among the planters, many of 
whom, according to Mr. Romilly, were gentlemen (?), at this act 
of reparation, will be well remembered by many. The bulk of 
these letters relate to the writer’s journeys and experiences in 
Fiji and Rotumah and Samoa, and the rest were written from 
Sydney, New Guinea, and Wellington. They are full of high 
spirits, racy humour, and are remarkable for a real gift for 
describing aboriginal customs and placing them in an amusing 
light. Mr. Romilly started for the Pacific without any definite 
aim, but he turned out to be just the man for the place ; good- 
natured but firm, and highly popular, as his letters show, with 
the natives. Indefatigable, despite the repeated attacke of fever, 
which eventually killed him, he was truly, as his brother says, one 
of that army of unrecorded workers, those men who do their utmost 
to beget in the childish mind of the Pacific Islanders respect and 
affection for the Power that protects them, yet knows but little 
how this happy result is brought about. 

All the Year with Nature. By F. Anderson Graham. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—These eight-and-twenty papers, collected from 
various newspapers and magazines, describe the life in the woods 
and fields during the four seasons, sketch some human 
characters we associate with the country, and relate poaching 
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and fishing anecdotes. We find plenty of observation and some 
good hints in the writer’s natural history, and he is an excellent 
story-teller, and gives the point of a story without dwelling too 
much on it. This is a readable volume of sketches, and superior 
to most of its kind. 


Not in the Betting. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—This is a story of a well-known type. The scene 
is laid in a county which it is not difficult to identify with 
Leicestershire. The incidents and language of the hunting-field 
abound. The impecunious baronet of old family, the handsome 
stranger with shifty eyes, the foreign adventuress, the Guards- 
man, the vulgar millionaire, are all people whom we have met 
before. Sir Randal Roberts manages them more skilfully than 
some who deal in this kind of fiction. His pen is well-practised, 
and he contrives to work out of materials which are certainly not 
new a novel that is yet passably fresh. 


The English Historical Review: April. (Longmans.)—Mr. J. H. 
Round in a long article—it extends to more than fifty pages— 
replies to two opponents, Mr. Archer and Miss Norgate, on the 
question whether the army of Harold at the battle of Hastings 
was or was not defended by a palisade. He takes the negative 
side, arguing that there was a ditch indeed, but beyond that 
nothing more than a wall, as it is metaphorically called, of locked 
shields. Much of the controversy turns on the authority of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, which Mr. Round upholds and Mr. Archer de- 
preciates. We must own that Mr. Round seems to make out his 
case. But why all this heat? The Arian controversy itself was 
not more fiercely fought. Canon Perry gives an interesting 
sketch of Bishop Beckington, a diplomatist bishop of the days of 
Henry VI. (his “‘ rebus ” may be seen in the front quadrangle of 
Lincoln College). Miss E. A. McArthur gives some curious details 
of municipal life in York during the sixteenth century. A turbu- 
lent place it seems to have been. Among the shorter papers is 
one on the alleged poisoning of Pope Alexander VI. Dr. Garnett 
thinks that the common story is not true, that Alexander died of 
Roman fever, though indeed he was just the man who might 
have been poisoned, as no man had more enemies. “A Welsh 
Parish in the Interregnum” is curiously appropriate to the pre- 
sent occasion of proposed Welsh Disestablishment. 


In the Track of the Sun. By Frederick Diodati Thompson. 
(W. Heinemann.)—Mr. Thompson left New York for Chicago on 
October 14th, 1891, and returned to that city on May 18th in the 
following year. This handsome volume records by pen and pencil 
what he saw and thought of lands, seas, men, and cities during 
that time. He began by going across the Continent to Victoria, 
British Columbia ; went thence to Vancouver, and from Vancouver 
sailed to Japan. Japan seems to have exercised on him its 
customary fascination. China did not please him as much. (Why, 
we may ask, the very hideous picture of “After the Execu- 
tion” ?) India occupied, of course, some time,—including the 
stay in Ceylon (where he saw Arabi Pasha), more than a fifth of 
the time given to the whole of his globe-trotting ; Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Europe followed, with ten days in this country. There 
is nothing remarkable about Mr. Thompson’s experiences and 
opinions ; but the volume in which he has recorded them is excel- 
lently got up. (We believe that the statement on p. 136 about 
the behaviour of the Indian rebels to their prisoners is not 
correct.) 


Humourous Plays. By Francis M. Moore. (Dean and Son.)— 
These short plays and duologues are written for amateurs, and 
involve, as the author says, “a very limited number of characters, 
and no exceptional amount of dramatic experience.” A proverb 
called “Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” for two male 
characters, is decidedly an amusing trifle, and “ A Family Affair ” 
is above the average, and would no doubt be attractive if briskly 
played. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. By Mark Twain. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
This extravaganza is amusing, but not, in our judgment, so 
amusing, by a long way, as Tom Sawyer’s adventures on the Mis- 
sissippi. He, with his faithful companion, who plays Pylades to 
his part of Orestes, and Jim, the “ nigger,” who had a good deal to 
do, it will be remembered, with the Mississippi adventures, voyage 
in a balloon, of the kind which can be steered—our author here 
anticipates a trifle—and finds his way to the Sahara, thence to 
Egypt, and we know not where else. But it is not worth while to 
say more. “ Mark Twain” never fails to be readable. 


The Experiences of Loveday Brooke. By C. L. Pirkis. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Loveday Brooke is a “ Lady Detective,” and tells 
various stories in which her ingenuity is shown to great advan- 
tage in comparison with the clumsier wit of her male associates. 
Detective stories are not, for the most part, agreeable; and these 
“ experiences ” do not make an exception to the rule. Still, they 
are fairly readable. 





Two books which visitors to London, not to speak of Londoners 
themselves, will certainly find useful, are London of To-Day, by 
Charles Eyre Pascoe (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) ; and London in 
1894, originally compiled by Herbert Fry (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
The former appears in its “tenth annual edition ;” the latter in its 
“fourteenth.” We are not disposed to express any preference 
for one over the other; but perhaps we may say that Mr. Pagcoe’s 
book is the more literary of the two, Mr. Fry’s the more practica] . 
it contains, we may add, a map.——We may mention at the 
same time, The Tourists’ Pocket-Book, by George F. Chambers 
(Philip and Son). It contains vocabularies in fifteen languages, 
and a variety of useful information. This, we see, is the “ fifth 
edition.” 

If the “ Local Government Act,” commonly called “the Parish 
Councils Act,” is not understood, it will not be for want of 
help. We have now before us two more manuals devoted to the 
explanation of its provisions. The more elaborate of the two, in- 
deed of all that we have seen up to this time, is The Law Relating 
to Parish Councils. By A. F. Jenkin. (Knight and Co.)—My 
Jenkin illustrates his subject by comparing it with legislation 
on cognate subjects, and giving also “ Circulars and Orders of the 
Local Government Board.” One of the difficulties of the Act is 
the number and complexity of the statutes which it implies and 
refers to.—The “ Parish Councils Act”? Explained. By J. Theo- 
dore Dodd, M.A. (Horace Cox.)—“ What it will do and what it 
will not do” is the special subject which Mr. Dodd sets himself 
to explain——With these may be mentioned The Practical 
Statutes of the Session, 1893. Part II. Edited by James Suther- 
land Cotton. (Same publisher.) 


We have received the second annual volume of The Studio; a 
Magazine of Fine and Applied Art. (5 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden.)—It contains notices of art exhibitions, articles on 
“sketching grounds,” and a variety of other interesting matter, 


New EpiTions AND Reprints.—Anson’s Voyage Round the 
World in 1740-44. By Richard Walter, M.A. (Blackie and Son.) 
And from the same publishers, Two Years Before the Mast. By 
R. H. Dana. These two volumes belong to the series of “ Blackie’s 
School and Home Library.”——-Introduction to the New Testament. 
By Samuel Davidson, D.D. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) Witnesses for Christ and Memorials of Church Life from 
the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. By Edward Backham and 
Charles Tylor. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——A Manual of 
Ethics. By John S. Mackenzie. (W. R. Clive.)——The Logic of 
Hegel. Translated by William Wallace. (The Clarendon Press.) 
——Classic Moods, Latin, Greek, and English. By Gavin Hamilton. 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.) ——Discourses: Biological and 
Geological. By Thomas H. Huxley. (Macmillan.)——Three 
Empresses. By Caroline Gearey. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—— 
Dorothy Wordsworth. By Edmund Lee. (J. Clarke and Co.)—— 
In Fiction we have :—A Son of the Soil and The Second Son. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.}——Marion Darche. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (Same publisher.) ——A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W> 
Clark Russell. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——-Sherborne; 
or, The House at the Four Ways. By C. H. Dering. (Art and 
Book Company.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago.)——The Redemption of the 
Brahmans. By Richard Garlie. (Same publishers.) ——The Pauline 
Epistles Re-Studied and Explained. By Edwin Johnson, M.A. 
(Watts and Co.) The Truth about Homeopathy. By Dr. W. 
H. Holcombe. (Boericke and Tafel, Philadelphia.)——Silver up 
to Date. By J. W. Root. (Philip and Son.)——Calendar of the 
Royal University of Ireland, 1894. (Alex. Thom, Dublin.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


Aristotle’s Ethica Nicomachea, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Arthur (T. C.), Reminiscences of an Indian Police Official, 8vo ...... (S. Low) 16/0 
Bell (H.), Railway Policy in India, 8V0 .......s0..-sssseeseeeeesssenseeseese( Percival) 16 
Bishop (E. 8.), Lectures to Nurses, 12mo........... .. (Record Press) 2/0 
Britten (F. J.), Former Clock and Watchmakers, cr wwoebsbiee (Spon) 
Cahoon (H. H.), What One Woman Thinks, cr 8vo .. ... (Unwin) 
Chapman (EF. R.), Little Child’s Wreath, 16mo.... . Mathews) 
Charles (B. B.), Songs in the Night, cr 8vo .... (Robinson) 
Dalrymple (W.), Golfers’ Guide to Game, &c., cr 8vo .. (White) 
Davies (R. H.), Our English Cousins, cr 8vo sesseeeceee(Se Low) 6 
Fenn (G. M.), Fire Island, cr 8vo sessseseeee (Se Low) 
Fox-Davies (A. C.), Book of Public Arms, ito .. (Whittaker) 63/0 
Greene (R.), Green Pastures, 18mo E. Stock) 3/6 
Hime (M. C.), Introduction to Greek Language, 8vo....... 
Hobson (J. A.), Evolution of Modern Capita'ism, cr 8vo 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Red House Mystery, cr 8vo 

Ingham (E. G.), Sierra Leone after a Hundred Years, cr 8vo 
Kennedy (A. C.), Erotica, 12mo 

Lockwood (F.), Law and Lawyers of Pickwick, cr 8v 

Lovell (J.), Literary Papers, cr 8vo 

Loves of Laili and Majnun, from the Persian, 12m 

Macleod (F.), Pharais: a Romance, 12mo 

Macmooran (A.), Local Government Act, 1894, 8vo. 

Marshall (A. B.), Fancy Ices, 8vo .. 





...(Sullivan) 
..(W. Scott) 
(Chatto & Windus) 
(Seeley) 

Gay & Bird) i 
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a 

W.), The Great Closed Land, 4t0 .......ssssswesreseseeee( Partridge) 1/6 

marston (A). Analysis of 12,000 Prescriptions, 4to........... pibanewess (Lewis) 2/6 

Yeneval (C. F. de), Memoirs to Serve for the History of N: apoleon ‘a on nm 
T. cooccoves sone (Hutchi i 

1615. wis .). Lanra Arbutbnot, cr 8vo ........ aren (Sonnenschein) 6/0 








(Gay & Bird) 50 


Meredi , s 
P ), Art of Taking a Wife, 12mo 
seen). ...(Macmillan) 3/0 


Moorhouse (J.), Church Work, cr 8vo 








Norris (B.), Nursing Notes, 12mo. esssenead 
aria: from the Text of Goetz and Schoell, ed by J. H. Gra 
— (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
A Decade in Borneo, cr 8vo. (Hutchi ) 36 








(Unwin) 5/0 





vor (WB 
Provord (@. H.), Shylock and others, 12mo 
Ross (J. D.), Burnsiana, Vol. IV. 4to (A. Gardner) 2/6 
Ruskin (J.), Verona, 8vo...... seseceseeececsecoesee( Allon) 15/0 
ks of the East, Vol. XLIX., 8vo ...... arevampenens (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
mbe (T.), Live: of Twelve Bad Men, 8vo ses (Unwin) 16/0 
sinclair (D.), Lux Nature, cr 870 ..........06 (E. Stock) 3/6 

































smith (G. A.), History of the Holy Land, 8v0 ........0..ccceccesessseseeeee (Hodder) 15/0 
stevenson (BR. L.), Works gery Edition), 20 vols, ......... (Chatto) each 12/6 
Tacitus Agricola & Germania, ed, by H. Stephenson, 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
(J. P.), Irish National Iovincibles, 8V0............ pyemaaneusuensen (Chatham) 21/0 
dgwood (J.). The Message of Israel, 8V0.........cc.cssesceccessecceeeeesee! (Isbister) 7/6 
Westal! (W.), Trust Money, 12M0..........e+.seeeerereeeees (Chatto; 2/0 
White (A.). The English Demo-racy, 8vo..... ( hein) 7/6 
Widgery (W. H.). Schoolmaster, by W. K. Hill, or 8V0..........0..0-ccceeees (Nutt) 3/0 
Wilson (W. R.), Manual of Practical Logarithms, cr 8vo............... (Percival) 5/0 
Woollam (W.), With the Help of the Anyels, cr 8v0....... (Ward and Downey) 3/6 
Worsfold (J. N.), History of Haddlesey, 8V0.......+-sssseeereeeee «--eee(E. Stock) 10/5 
LIBERTY & co ’S ENGLISH SILKS. 
- LISH . be ae eg o> vom st a Looms 
exclusively for Liberty an -, and embrace 
E NG the most recent, beautiful, and delisate 
SILKS designs and colourings. 


ARE INEXPENSIVE, ‘ork LE BROCADE, | 
p GRACEFUL, | for Evening Dresses, Tea-Gowns, and Blouses. 
es a "| An AlL-Silk Fabric, in @ variety of original 
EARLY SUMMER DRESSE3. pene gage Ny ourings. Prise &. 30. por 
Patterns post-free. Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
Spectacles, either personally or by correspondence. 


Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 


365 SHAVES FOR 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to 


last a year. 


VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., & 
2s.6d.; VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1s., 2s., & 3s. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MaRE, cAtion to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIBRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893 £395,854,440. 


THE 1894 BUDGET. 
_ HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
‘RPEeaTtw OUT & S,” 


AND LEAVE YOUR CAPITAL INTACT. 


Apply for particu'«rs to THE IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 22 PALL MaLlL, 8.W. 

















HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOOK. 























OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 


NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES. 


FAMILY TRUST 
INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income for Surviving Relatives. 








FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


Accumulated Funds £7,750,000 Sterling 


1825. 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap OFFice). 


LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
i 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonies, and elsewhere abroad. 


THE LEYS §@booG 


CAMBRIDGE. 








An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held in JULY. 





Applications should be made now to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 








XFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—SUMMER 
MEETING, 1894.—Part I., July 27th—August 7th. Part II., Angust 8th— 
August 24th. (1.) Lectures on the 17th Century, by Dr. S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Walter 
Pater, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Dr. John Fiske, Mr. Morse Stephens, Mr. D. G. 
Ritehiie, Dr. Russell Keynolds, F.R.S., Professor Turner, Dr. Mee, Dr. Fairbairn, 
Mr. A, &. Smith, Mr. A. Hassall, Mr. W. H. Hutton, Mr. W. H. Shaw, Mr. Mac- 
kinder, Mr. A. Berry, Mr. Marriott, Mr. F. 8. Boas, Dr. Bailey, &c. (2.) Lectures 
on the Life and Duties of the Citizen, by Sir W. K. Anson, Bart., Sir George 
Chesney, K.C.B., M.P., Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr. W. M. Acworth, Mr. L. L. Price, 
Mr. C. HK. Mallet, Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. G. N. Richardson, &. (3.) Courses on 
Geology, by Professor A. H. Green, F.K.S., &c. ; on Physiography, by Mr. A. W. 
Olayden, and Mr. Carus Wilson; on Anthropology, by Mr. H. Balfour; on 
Chemistry, by Mr. J. E. Marsh; on Astronomy, by Dr. tison; and on Hygiene, 
by Dr. Wade. Other Scientific lectures, by Captain Abney, O.B., F.R.S., and 
Professor Poulton, F.R.S. (4) Olassesand Lectures, (a) on Education, by Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen, Professor Rein of Jena, &.; (6) on Greek Language and 
Literature, by Mr. A. Sidgwick, Mr. Churton Collins, &c. ; (c) on nomics, by 
Dr. Devine, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. Hewins, &c.; (d) on Oxford, by Mr. Wells. 
(5.) Pianoforte and Organ Recitals, by Miss Fanny Davies, Dr. Taylor, and Dr. 
Koberts, Special Performances of Browning’s Strafford, &. Tickets for either 
part £1; for the whole Meeting £1 lus. Extra fees for special classes. 
Programme 74d. post-free. For Part I., the tickets are limited to 1.000; for Part 
1I., to 600.—Address, the SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Examina- 
tion Schools, Oxford. 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Princ‘pal: Miss DESTERR"-HUGHES 
Uate High School Hes )-Mistress). tesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good ‘teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBisHop of ARMAGH; Sir Hichard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.U.P.; the Kight Honourable Ludy Moant Temple; Mrs. Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. 0. Woodhou-e, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 ‘'rinity Cr-scent, 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
Al High-School, and Madame de WOXKMS, have « comfortable EDUCA- 
1,ONAL HOME for GIKLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


YHERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
Ss least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERLD, on JULY 10th, 








1s NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, s.—ALFRED D, FRIPP, K.W.S., Secretary. 


to Candidates under 15, Obief subjects of Examination: Ciassics and Mathe- 
watics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B, WESTUOILT, Head- Master. 
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bs preteen SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examina- 
tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


CHCOL PARTNERSHIP WANTED.—A CAM- 

BRIDGE GRADUATE, age 29, who has for several years past been on the 

staff of a leading Preparatory School, wishes to acquire a share in a really first- 

class Preparatory School, with a view to eventual succession. Ample capital 

to invest in a suitable undertaking.—Apply to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster 
Place, Strand. 


tye and POLITICAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 








ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 12th, 1894, at 8 p.m., at Dr. William’s Library, 
Gordon Square, W.0. Presidential address by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, 
Admission free by ticket.—Apply to H. Marshall, Fountain Court, Temple, E.C. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
J . of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum, 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to ’ 
There is a well-fitted nasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. — HUGHES 
PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE aud LITERATURE and 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—Applications for the above Professor- 
ship (vacant in consequence of the transfer of Professor Boulger to the Chair of 
Classics) will be received at the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, not Jater than JULY Ist next. Salary, £600 




















<<< 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the RO} 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to W, aL, 
Entrance Scholarsbip, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year Paya 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &c.—Apply to SECRETARY at School, four 


ALVERN O OLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIp 
EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and Mth: One of £87, Four of £50, 
of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Your 
Senge epravemy he _ per — See awarded to Boys who cs 
ut fail to obtain Scholarships.—For iculars, apply to th HEA 
or SECRETARY. sg » APEY Bo he SEAD-MASTEE 


. . PURSE 
VERNON LEE will deliver THREE LECTURES on 
“WRITING AS AN ART and AS A CRAFT,” at 25 GROSVENOR PLACE 

8.W. (by leave of Mrs. Humphry Ward), on WEDENSDAYS, June 
and July 4th and llth, at 3 p.m.—For syllabus and tickets apply to Mrs, W. 
KEMP-WELCH, the Red House, Campden Hill, W. * 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
ate i 4 least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 


IRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE. 


WANTED, after the Midsummer Holidays (in consequence of the resi ation 
of the Rev. William Stabb Matthews, the present Head-Master),a HEAD. 
MASTER for Kirkham Grammar School, It is required by the scheme that 
the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some erp A inthe United Kingd 2 liom 
Salary £150, together with a capitation fee of not less than £2 nor more than 5 
a year for each boy attending the School, and a good house of snfficient size to 
take boarders, the payment by whom (exclusive of tuition fees) shall not excead 
£50 per annum, Applications with copies of testimonials to be sent on or before 
Monday the 11th June nest, to WILLIAM JOSEPH DICKSON, Esq,, Solicitor, 
Kirkham, Preston, Secretary to the Governors, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The Conncil is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in POLITICAL and COM. 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Applications, with references, should be forwarded not Jater than JUNE lith 
to the Registrar, who will furnish information as to duties and emoluments, 
H. W. HOLDER, Registrar, 


( tg icbhegpen ont (Public School), Age 24, wishes to obtain 
EMPLOYMENT as SECRETARY; Shorthand and Typewriting; good 
references.—Address, ‘‘ H. J. R.,” 4 Arnold Villas, Rugby. 


ARLY DUTCH MASTERS.—A COLLECTION, in- 
cluding an Important Example by M. Hobbema, is NOW ON VIEW at. 
































a year. Duties commence on MARCH Ist, 1895. Particulars of tenure and 
duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office, 


the JAPANESE GALLERY, 28 New Bond street, W. 





EALITIES of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


£2,700 


PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CoO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Seos, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repa able on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on RRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


a PP B's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc O0OCcCO A 


BOILING WATEE OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 
HE MESSAGE of PEACE is 


always appreciated and respected by all true 
men, for many of us hope the time is not far distant 
when it may be universally adopted by all nations, 
When this comes to pass, happiness and prosperity 
will be the rule and not the exception. In the mean- 
time, Holloway’s Pills’ and Ointment have largely 
helped to make foreign nations understand that 
Englishmen delight in alleviating pain and suffering. 
These wonderful remedies have been blessed in many 
lands for the relief they have afforded and the cures 
effected. They are specially adapted for all com- 
plaints affecting the liver, stomach, and kidneys, 
and at this season no family should be withouta 


supply. 

NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “‘SpecTaTOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 











Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price, 4s, 6d, net. 


COTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY 
CONFERENCES. 
FIRST SERIES. 
Contributors—Professor Milligan, Professor Flint, 
Professor Dobie, Dr. Leishman, Dr. Sprott, Dr. John 
Macleod, Dr. Cooper, Rev. A. Wallace Williamson, &c. 
Edinburgh: J. Garpner Hirt, 37 George Street. 
London: Epwarp StTanForD, 26 and 27 
Cockspur Street, 8. W. 








BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 


potrEp MEATS. Also, 


MOUES, 








oman of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





/ Rppaniann SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SEPROEAL ET IES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Ro ish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. JUNE, Price 1s. 


MunicipaAL GOVERNMENT: Past, PRESENT, AND 
— By the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 


SECRETS FROM THE OourT or Spain. Part II. 

THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. By Madame Adam; 
the Rev. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi; Walter Besant; 
Bjornstjerne Bjrnson; Hall Caine; Mrs. Edmund 
Gosse; Sarah Grand; Thomas Hardy; Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton; Max Nordau; Lady Henry Somerset; the 
Baroness von Suttner; Frances E. Willard; I. 
Zangwill, 

Some NotewortHy Hanns, Illustrated. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Forves. 

Our PRINCIPLES AND ProGRaAMME. By the Secretary 
of the Anti-Gambling League. 

THE CASE FOR AN INDEPENDENT Labour Party. 
By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

Some REMINISCENCES oF KincGiakeE. By Olga 
Novikoff. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MoontTain EXxpPLoRation. 
By W. Martin Conway. 

“DEDICATED To JOHN Hunter.” A Short Story. 
By the Author of ** A Lucky Sixpence.” 


London: W. Hernemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Now ready, in Primrose cloth, price One Shilling. 
The BOOK of the DAY on the MAN of the HOUR. 


ORD ROSEBERY. His WORDS 

and his WORK. By ArtTHuR Wa t.ace. 

With portrait by F.0. Gould. Chap, I. The Man, II. 

The Radical. III. The Municipalist. IV. The Home- 

ruler, V. The Imperial Federationist. VI The 

Foreign Minister and Premier, At all Booksellers 
and Bookstalls. 


Henry J. Drang, Salisbury House, Salisbury Sq., E.C. 





PREPARING. 


CATALOGUE of an INTERESTING 


COLLECTION of ANTIQUARIAN, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL, CLASSICAL and MISUKL- 
LANKOUS BOOKS published in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries, from the RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY, OXFORD; on sale by B. H. BLACK- 
WHLL, 50 & 51 Broad Street, Oxford. ((ratis.) 











READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(76 PAGES), 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
the List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL. 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. 
Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, ond SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at 
Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED., 


$0 to 3 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 
8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


7,855.—An East-End Committee wish to raise a pension for an old lady, 66 
years old, who for thirty years has kept a school, but has been compelled to give 
up teaching owing to a severe accident and the competition of the Board-schools, 
she is a most respectable, educated, and refined old person who, having lived on 
her savings for the last three years, has now come to the end of her resources. 
Two parents of her former pupils have promised £2 2s. towards the £9 6s, 4d. 
required. A further sum of £6 14s, 4d. is necessary to maintain her for the next 
six months, All her relations are dead, 





16,864.—£4 lls, is needed to allow 3s, 6d. a week to a widow of 43, who is pre- 
veuted from working by chronic rheumatism. Her son, aged 17, lives at home, 
and is getting 5s. 6d. a week. A former employer is allowing ls. a week ; a brother 
gives 6d. a week, and cannot do more; and the balance of 3:2. 6d, is asked for, to 
evable them to pay rent and live decently. In time the lad will support his 
mother, who is a most respectable woman, 


17,414.—Help is asked for a most respectable widow. She is very delicate, and 
ouly able to take a very light situation with a consequently small wage. She 
hhas one child dependent, and pays 2s. 6d. a week towards its support. £2 12s. 1s 
needed to make up 43. 6d, a week for the boy’s boarding-out, 





17,85.—£6 wanted to continue a pension to an old couple, aged 75 and 74. 
Until about four years ago, they kept and managed shops for 25 years, but are 
uow past work, Two daughters help a little. 


15,603,—It is desired to raise £5 to complete the cost of half a year’s training 
at the Royal Normal College for the Blind, of an intelligent young man aged 25, 
who lost his sight by an accident six vears ago. He has now b-en nearly four 
years at the College, and it is hoped that after the present half-year he will 
vbtain certificates in music and tuning. He will then be in a position to earn 
&godincome, The cost of keeping bim at the College is £60a year, and towards 
this he has contributed £40 a year by winning a scholarship. The Committee 
Are responsible fur the balance, 





16,641.—Required, £4 to keep a widow, aged 69, inthe Homes for the Aged Poor 
for six months more. Her husband was a corporal in the 17th Lancers, and 
— ro the Balaklava charge. Ihe widow supported herself from 1874 until 
eceutly. 





16,776.—£3 18s, wanted to pay 33. a week for six months to a very respectable 
widow of 76, who maintained herself for 14 years by needlework and washing, 
and still earns 2s, 6d. a week. Her niec? allows her 6d. a week, and two persons 
allow her sums of 1s. and 6d. a week, Her rent is 2s, 61, a week, and this leaves 
5». for her ta live upon. 





a OLR — A Central Committee ask for £5 43. to enable them to continue a pen- 
sion of 7s. a week to an old Irishwomen for six months. 





0 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
‘ willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 
“mg, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, Schools also re- 
<@ na -nded.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE. 2s. 6d. 
Eprisoprs OF THE MonTH, 


Tue ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. By Si i ‘ -» M.P. 
aod tk Renee ee y Sir Richard E. Webster, Q.C., M.P., 


A SuBSTITUTE FOR THE ALPS, By Leslie Stephen. 

ENTHUSIASM OR HystTERIA? By T. Mackay. 

Tue Oczan Hicguwayrs. By Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 

Some DEVELOPMENTS OF TENNIS. By J. M. Heathcote. 

THE Great Consrrracy. By Athelstan Riley. 

New EvIpENCcE ON AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W. E. Bear. 
Tux AcTuaLists. By Mortimer Menpes. 

Tur Niaer TeRRiTorres. By Major Leonard Darwin, M.P. 


ALLEN’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by 
R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.LS., &e. 





THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with (about) 40 Coloured Plates, 6s. each. 


A HANDBOOK to the BIRDS of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By R. Bowpier Saarrz, LL.D., Zoological Department, 
British Museum. . 


A HANDBOOK to the MARSUPIALIA and 


MONOTREMATA, By R. Lypexxer, F.G.S, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALICE of the INN: a Tale of the Old 


Coaching Days. By J. W. Suerer, 0.8.I., Author of “Who is Mary?” 
“ At Home and in India,”’ &. [Just ready. 


Crown 4to, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION: a Popular 


Treatise on Drawing for the Press, Description of the Processes, &c. By 
Henry BuacksuRry, Editor of ‘* Academy Notes.” [Just ready. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s, 


HISTORY of CABINETS, from the Union 


with Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W.M. Torrens. 

“Ts full of Mr. Torrens’s literary characteristics—wide knowledge of history, 

diligent research, and independent handling of its results, keen political insight, 

originality of judgment and present tion, and « very individual turn of styie...... 

The work is undoubtedly of great interest, both historical and constitutional, 
and should add largely to Mr. Torrens’s literary reputation.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


LEADERS of MODERN HISTORY: Bio- 


graphical Sketches. By G. Barnetr Situ, Author of “ Women of 
Renown,” &c. 

** Reading this book would serve as a useful corrective to the tendencies of 
any who are inclined to undervalue the labours of those pioneers who, in days 
gone by, established England’s commercial and manufacturing supremacy.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


With numerons Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 4to, 21s. 


INDIA’S PRINCES. Short Life Sketches 


of the Native Rulers of India. By Mrs. GairritH. 

“Something akin to Oriental splendour has been displayed in the prepara- 
tion of ‘India’s Princesa.’ This volume embodies short biographical sketches 
of the native rulers of India. It is enriched with photographic portraits and 
other pictorial views, which have been very effectively produced...... To all in 
any way int-rested in our Indian Empire this handsome volume will be a 
source of delight aud pleasure.””—Scotsman 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. 


CuirForD; and Stories by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PARKER, FRANK 
SrockTon, and others. 

“Not very often have eight stories been published or republished under one 
cover as interesting and original as those in ‘ A Grey Romance.’......A remarkable 
volume, and Mrs. Clifford worthily leads a worthy band."—Saturday Review. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


LONDON in 1894. [Illustrated by 20 


Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a large General Map of London. 
Originally Compiled by Hersert Farr, Editor of the ‘‘ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,’ ‘‘ Handbook to Normandy,” &c. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 1s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1894. Being a 


Volume of Sketches and Reproductions of the noteworthy Paintings, Water- 
Colours, &¢., inthe ROYAL ACADEMY, the NEW GALLERY, the WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETIES, and other EXHIBITIO:S. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS DYAN. 


2 vols. at all Libraries. 


ALL IN A MAN’S KEEPING. 


By MEG DYAN. 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place 





Publishers to the India Office, 
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NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 


At all Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,” “The Lady of the Aroostook,” 
“Tndian Summer,” &c. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 





Just published, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Tilustrations, 16s, 


A JOURNEY ACROSS TIBET 


By Captain HAMILTON BOWER, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 


“The very interesting volume of travel, exploration, and adventures.”—Times, 

“ A more obviously trustwortby book of travel we have never had the pleasure of seeing.” —Daily Chronicle, 
*' ‘The civilized world is the wiser for Captain Bower's book.’”’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“ The work is certainly a valuable contribution to geographical and ethnographic science,’’—Glasgow Herald, 





London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Titiigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


A Monthly Review of Current 
Scientific lnvestigation. 

Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 
With the Co-operation of an Editorial Committee. 
ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 1894, 

Pure YeEeast and ITS RELATIONS TO BREWING 

OerraTions. By A, K. Miller, Ph D. 

ELEcTROSYNTHESIS. By James Walker, Ph.D., 
F.B.S.E., University Oolleze, London. 

Gircogen. By W. D. Halliburton. M.D, F.RB.S., 
Professor of Physiology in King’s College, London, 

Mesozoic anD Karnozoic GEOLOGY 1N EUROPF. 
Rig Lake, M.A., St. John’s College, Oam- 
ridge. 

Tue LocaALIsaTION OF ENZYMES IN PLANTS. By 
J. Reynolds Green, M.A., Professor of Botany, 
Pharmaceutical Society, L n?on. 

Recent AppITIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ANCIENT SEDIMENTS. By J. KE. Marr, M.A, F.B.S., 
Fellow of St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge. 

Price 2s. 6d, Subscription price, 25s. per annum, 

pust-free, 
London: Tue Screntiric Press, Limited, 428 

Strand, W.C. 


No, 299 ror JUNE. 

OccasionaL Notres:—Secondary Education Com- 
mission; New Scheme of &t. P«ul’s School; Miss 
Willard on Mixed Kducation; Christ’s Hospital ; 
A French Master's Challenge. 

A TALK WITH PROFESSOR SULLY ON THE PSYCHOLOGI- 
caL MeTHop. C.8. Bremuer, 

OLD anpD NEw Systems, 

Lip-READING, OR “‘ HEARING BY §1eHT.” E, F. 
Boultbec. 

TecuNicaL EpvucaTion : Irs Exits AND ENTRANCES. 
F. J. Rowbotham. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHING PROFESSION AS A 
eaee FoR Hieu-Scuoot Girts, Mrs, Bryant, 

CORRESPONDENCE: — Miss Kathieen Knox on the 
Teaching of Literature in Schocls; Assistant- 
Masters in Secondary Schools; Oxford Loc:l 
Examinations; The Aldis Scand:l. 


Price 6d., per post 7d. 


OrricE: 86 Firet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





USE 
- aT 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1898, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JUNE, 1894, 


CHECKS ON DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
Washburn Smalley. 

InpIA: THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK, 
George Chesney, M.P. 

ART AT THE SaLons. By Charles Whibley. 

THE QuEES anD LoRD PaLMeERSTON. By the Hon. 
Reginald B. Brett. 

PEDIGREES OF BRITISH AND AmeERIcAN HoRSES, 
By James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S. 

NorTIcEaBLE Books, By the Right Hon. Karl Cowper, 
Professor Max Miller, Sir Alfred Lyall, W.S. Lilly, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Frederic Harrison, and the 
Editor. 

Some Great CHURCHES OF FRANCE. No, 2, Vézelay. 
By Walter Pater. 

A Recent Run TO THE East. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Brassey. 

Mopern EXPuLosives, 


By George 
By General Sir 


By Wentworth Lascelles. 


t. 
Love. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P, 
THE PROPOSED NILE RESERVOIR: 
1, THE DeEvastTaTION oF Nusia, 
Mahaffy. 
2, THE SUBMERGENCE OF PHIL”, 
Dillon. 


By Professor 


By Frank 
Tue Evictep Tenants B11L. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Monteagle. 


THE CRYING NEED FOR REFORMS IN OUR COMPANY 
Law. By His Honour Judge »mden, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS. . JUNE. Price Two Shillings, 


THE USE or Fretp Works In War, Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. Harrison, K.C.B, 
THE War TRAINING OF THE Navy. “ Reform-Jack,” 
BourBakI—Part IiI. Archibald Forbes. 
ENGLISH ARMY SIGNALLING. Lieutenant Bonham. 
THE WEsT InpIES AND ITs Commanp, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Pearson, K.O.B. 
PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS IN THE Navy, Captain 
8. Eardley- Wilmot. 
Tue Yeomanry, 1794 — 1894, Ww. 
Thompson. 
Hints FoR Masons’ EXaMINaTions. 
Golonel Henderson. 
THE FORERUNNERS OF THE TORPEDO. Commander 
A. A.C. Galloway, R.N. 
MARLBOROUGH: MacavLaY and SwirtT :— 
1. By the Times Reviewer of Marlborouzh. 
2. a» A the Writer of the ‘ Marlborough Work- 
sbop. 
3. By GeneraljViscount Wo’selev. 
CoRRESPONDENCE, Loox Notices, &c. 
London: Witt1am Cowes and Sons, Limited, 


13 Charing Cross, S.W. ; and at all Railway Stati 
and Booksellers’. a 


Captain C, 


Lieutezant- 





GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 6 
and 26s, each. For a Present oP ea 64., 
could not give a more faith fut, ready, or wilh 


friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, "™? 


1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes, 

2, Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out, 

3. Instantly ready for use, 

4, Writes continuously to many honrs, 

5. EB ical tlasting 20,000 stee) Pens, 

6, Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation, 





8. For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FINALyy, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive ski 
day can produce, matte 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT, 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPEp. 


Everlasting Wear. 


GOLD PEN6, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 


rom 4s, to 19s. each, 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TI 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine me 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPEp, 
Made to Suit your Handwriting, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 


cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE 
E.C.; or 96a REGENT STREET, W, ¥s 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d, 


A 
CRUEL 
DILEMMA. 


BY 


MARY H. TENNYSON, 
AUTHOR OF 
“ LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY,” 
“ PAID IN FULL.” 





FREDERICK WARNE and C0., 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 944, JUNE, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 
Wo was Lost anv 1s Founp. Chaps. 1-4. 
REcENnT GERMAN FICTION. 
MoosELaNnD AND MUSKzGS, 
Andrew Haggard, D.S.O. 
Fass Fire. By James Buckland. 
MayYFAIR AND THE Muses. By Arnold Haultain. 
HanpeL: Man anv Musician, By Frederick J. 
Crowest. 
Lorp WoLsELEy’s MarLporoveH. By General Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B. 
In THE River Px1-Ho. By Wm. Laird Clowes. 
IMPERIAL INTERESTS IN East AFRICA, 
A PLATFORM PARLIAMENT. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinbargh & London. 





By Lient.-Colonel 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents rok JUNE. 
Hatt! 
Kipp’s “Socrat Evoturion.” By Lord Farrer. 
Market GampBiinG. By W.E. Bear. 
Tur DEVELOPMENT OF THE HISTORIC EPISCcoPATE- 
By Vernon Bartlet. 
Tue Race Proptem 1n America. By C. F. Aked. 
MARLBOROUGH. By Andrew Lang. 
Tue GOTHENBURG System In Norway. By T. M, 
ilson. 
THE ARMENIAN Question: I, In Russia, By H. 
F. B, Lyach. 
BIMETALLISTS AT THE Mansion Hovuss. By M.6- 
Mollball. : 
FREDERICK Denison Maurice. By H. R, Haweis. 
OLD-AGE PENsiI0NS IN Practice. By H. W. Wolff. 
Wuy nor Dissotvs? By H, W. Massinghaw. 


London: Issrster and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 4 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS, 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS 


TO SERVE FOR THE 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. 


From 1802 to 1815. 
BY HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
Baron CLAUDE FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL. 


The Work Completed by the Addition of Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
Translated by Ropert H. SHERARD. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt i. (about 1,400 pp.), with Auto- 
graph Letters and Photogravure Portraits, 18s. per vol, 


The TIMES says :—A valuable and important contribution to the history of the 
Napoleonic period. This extremely interesting work.” 


+,* The English Edition has been fully Annotated by Mr. Sherard. 
Vol. II. on June 6th, Vol. III. will follow immediately. 





“ The people who liked ‘ A Yellow Aster’ will assuredly go into rapture over ‘ The 
Green Bay Tree.’” 


THE GREEN BAY TREE: a Tale of 


To-Day. In3 vols. By W. H. WILKINS and HERBERT VIVIAN. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—‘“‘ ‘ The Green Bay Tree’ is sure to flourish, It 
has the elements of success. It is a new venture in a field that lacks workers—the field 
that was Disraeli’s, and it has the Disraelitish quality, the vivacity and sparkle, to 
say nothing of a spice of the engaging impudence of the young Disraeli. The chief 
merits are the verve and ‘go’ of the social portraiture and the effectiveness of a few 
dramatic scenes of a variety and vivacity that are most refreshing. There is undeni- 
able vigowr and cleverness in the movement and talk,” 


J. FOGERTY’S NEW NOVEL. 
A HUNTED LIFE. In 3 vols. By the 
Author of ‘* The Countess Irene,” “‘ Juanita,” &c, 
HENRY CRESSWELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
A PRECIOUS SCAMP. In3vols. By the 


Author of ‘A Woman’s Amtition,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. | This day. 


The GLOBE says :—"* Undoubtedly clever and readable, and goes near to providing 
one with a new sensation.” 


TWELFTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A YELLOW ASTER. By Iota. In crown 


8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. (Completing Seventeenth Thousand), [This day, 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Parts I. and II.; to be completed in Sixteen Monthly 
Parts, imp. dvo, price 2s. 6d, each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 

By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 

Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 

With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 
With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Plates in Colours. 


*.* Detailed Prospectus post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 








In crown 8vo vols., imperial cloth, cut edges, price 1s. 4d. each, 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and Most Interesting Books, carefully 
edited, to render them in all respects suitable for young readers. 
NOW READY :— 

Dana’s Two Years before|Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
the Mast. Waterton’s Wanderings. 


Anson’s Voyage Round the| Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
World. speare. 


Franklin’s Autobiography. 


Two Volumes of the Library will be published regularly on 
the 1st of each month. 


London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





OvurtsipE Pace, TWELVE GuINgas, 
Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column ........... mn 20 
é wee 5 5 O| Half-Column 
212 6] Quarter-Column ..,.......000-0.0 017 


ComPaniEs, 
Outside Page ...cccccsccsceseere £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..s.cecccsseserseseeeer £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 











SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET.” 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Marriage,” ‘* Where Town and Country Meet,” &e: 





STANHOPE OF CHESTER: 


a Mystery. By Percy ANDREAE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**Any person wishing to remain very wide awake during the small hours 
must begin this story about 11 p,m., and in an hour bed will have lost all its 
temptations,”—Daily Chronicle, 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER: 


a Mystery. By Percy AnDREAE£. Crown 8vo, 63. 


** A book that can be heartily recommended to the reader—only not the last. 
thing before going to bed.”—Glasgow Herald, * 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER: 


a Mystery. By Percy ANDREAE. Crown 8vo, 63, 


we bg of the most impressive and original ghost stories ever written.”—British 
eekly. 


} Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


By Henry SzTon Merriman, Author of “ With Edged Tools,” “ The 
Slave of the Lamp,” &, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


LADIES in the FIELD. Edited by the Lady 


GREVILLE, Articles on Sport by the Ducuess or NewcasTiE, DIANE: 
~CHASSERESSE, Mrs. CoAworTH MusTeERs, Miss ANSTRUTHER, LADY GREVILLE, 
Mrs, MARTELLI, Lapy Boynton, Mrs. PENNELL, Miss LEALE, Mrs, JENKINS). 
and Miss Sataman, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





“The several chapters are entrusted to skilful hands, and deal with sport as 
practised by ladies in a very sensible and businesslike fashion.””—Times. 

‘It is not often one comes across such a tempting book...... We cannot too 
strongly recommend ‘ Ladies in the Field’ to our readers, and think that it isa 
book to be on every sportswoman’s library table.”—Sporting Life. 


VARIA: the Smallest Church in England 


—Benvenuto Cellini—Princess of Javasu,&c. With numerous Illnstra‘ions. 
By Joun AsuTon, Author of ‘*Social England under the Regency,” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


New Novels. 
The REAL CHARLOTTE. By Edith &. 


SOMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of “ An Irish Cousin,” ‘ Through 
Connemara in a Governess Oart.” 3 vols. 


A CURRENCY GIRL. 


[Now ready. 


By W. Carlton 


Dawe, Author of “ The Emu’s Head.” 3 vols, [Now ready, 
WITH the HELP of the ANGELS. By 
WitFreD WooLtay. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s, 64. [Now ready, 


BAPTIST LAKE. By John Davidson, 


Author of “ Perfervid,” ‘Fleet Street Eclogues,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. 
** A book to read,”—Athenzum, 





WARD end DOWNEY, Limited, London. 








Terms of Subscription, 


ina 2 the Bates Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
udi; ost to any part o e yearty. 
ee nn eae ee OO Sie 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 





Terms: net. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


WITH A PREFATORY MEMOIR BY W. E. H. LECKY. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of EDWARD 


HENRY, XVroH EARL or DERBY. K.G. Selected and Edited by Sir 
T. H. Sanprrson, K.0.B., and E. 8. Roscor. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ts. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
A 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA 


PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in March, 1894. By F. 
Max Mier, K.M., Member of the French Institute. 8vo, 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OLD COUNTRY LIFE, 


Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural, By J. K. Fowier (“ Rusticus”), 
formerly of Aylesbury, Author of “Echoes of Old County Life.” With 
Portrait of the Author and 10 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


ON THE WALLABY;; or, Through the East 
and Across Australia. By Guy Bootsy. With 8 Plates and 85 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo, 18s, 

*,* “On the Wallaby” is an Australian expression for ‘* On the March,” and 
4s generally applied to persons tramping the Bush in search of employment, 


The CAMEL: its Uses and Management. 


By Major ArTHUR Giyn Lronarp, late 2nd East Lancashire Regiment. 
Royal 8yo, 21s. net. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS in WATER: their 


Significance, Identification, and Removal. Together with an Account of the 
Bacteriological Methods involved in their investigation. Specially designed 
for the Use of those connected with the Sanitary Aspects of Water Supply. | 
By Percy Frankianp, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. and Mrs, Prrcr 
FRANELAND. With 2 Plates and numerous Diagrams, 8vo, 16s, net. 


MAJOR JOSHUA: a Novel. By Francis 


Forster. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Works by H. Rider Haggard. 


NEW EDITIONS, 3s. 6d. each. 


ALLAN'S WIFE. (weetwect. | MR. MEESON’S WILL. 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. | pawn. [In July. 
| 


[In June. {In August, 


The above Works by Mr. Haggard will in future be pub- 
dished by Messrs. Longmans and Co., who will issue New 
and Uniform Editions in their SILVER LIBRARY in 


due course as above. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. | FRAGMENTS OF CHILD-LIFE. By 
Watrorp. Chaps. 31-04. EpitH B. Fowier. 
‘THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. By | CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, ALEX. MoRGAN. 
Cee Max Kewoaee POTBOILERS. tHe NYMPH OF SUMMER. By 8. 
MY FIuST BIG TROUT. By 8, A. |_ CORNISH WaTKINS. 
GEORGE. THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E,W. 
FRANKS. With Unpublished Extracts Hornung. Chaps. 57. 
from Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
By L. M. P. Gammon, ANDREW Lana. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
EIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonxpon. Code, Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Envaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 

“‘ THIS 1s tHE TRUE anv NATURAL PRINOIPLE or CLOTHING.” —Lancet. 
tliustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHtaPSIDH, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 





PSUPaRTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


SS 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW: BOOKS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JUNE, 


Tue Future or Parties. By Robert Wallace, M.P, 

Tue Rorat Acapemy. By D. S. MacColl. 

Tue Two Satons. By Mrs. Pennell. 

THE New Factory BiLt. By Miss March-Phillipps. 
RYPE-SHOOTING WITHOUT Dogs. By G. A. Scott. 

THe Bupoget anp Locat Taxation. By W. M. J. Williams, 
Tue MecuanisM OF THouGuHT. By Alfred Binet. 
Proressor ROBERTSON SmitH. By J. G. Frazer. 

Tue DisaFFECTION IN BEHAR. By Dona'd N. Reid. 

Tue Worsuir oF Pottery. By W. Roberts. 

Mosicat CRITICISM IN EnGutanp. By Dr, Villiers Stanford. 
THE PROPOSED CHANNEL Brive. By H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco, 
SILVER AND THE TaRIFF AT WASHINGTON. 


W. 8S. LILLY, 


The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


W.S. Litty. Demy 8vo, 12s, [This day, 
LORD WOLVERTON, 


FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in SOMALI LAND. 


By Lord WotvertToN. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ There is a simplicity and directness, an absolute freedom from exaggeration, 
and a carelessness about effect, which are particularly charming......graphic and 
stirring narrative.”—Glasgow Herald. 
REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON, F.G.S. 


CREATURES of OTHER DAYS. By Rev. 


H. N. Houtcurnsoy, F.G.S., Author of “ Extinct Monsters.” With a Preface 
by Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.8., F.R.S. With Illustrations by J. Smit. Larga 
crown 8yo, 14s. 

“Quite one of the most fascinating books which we have recently encountered 

in the field of popular science.” —The Speaker. 

BULA N’ZAU. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in the CONGO 
FREE STATE; and its BIG-GAM& SHOOTING. By Buta N’Zav. With 
Illustrations from the Author's sketches. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

“Exciting record of sport and adventure. The author has done what no one 
else seems to have done—produced a work on West African sport.”’—Daily News. 
“Teems with varied incident, and is written in a vivid and pleasant manner.” 

—Rod and Gun. 

FREDERICK BOYLE. 


FROM the FRONTIER. By Frederick 


Borie. Crown 8vo. [Next week, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
J. E. MUDDOOK, F.R.G.S. 


The STAR of FORTUNE. A Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Mupovock, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Dead Man’s 
Secret,”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. [Neat week. 


MAURUS JOKAL. 


"MIDST the WILD CARPATHIANS. By 


Mavrgos Joxat. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
“ Gives a very vivid picture of life in Transylvania in the seventeenth century, 
and it is unquestionably full of romance and interest......A great Hungarian 
novel. The wost populir of the romances of the famous writer.””—Observer, 


COLONEL HARCOURT. 


FOR LOVE and LIBERTY. A Tale of the 


Sixteenth Century in Spain. By Colonel Harcourt. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A most enjoyable story, with thrilling touches of horror from the Holy 
Inquisition, and not less thrilling touches of heroism from the great sea-fights. 
1t 1s not often that a story by a new writer is found to merit such unreserved 
commec dation as can be honestly given to this capital tale.”—Daily Chronicle. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY 
(ROBERT DUNTHORNE). 


ITALIAN TOWNS—FERRARA, RAVENNA, RIMINI, and 
8. MARINO. 


Exhibition of Drawings in Water-Colour by 
CHARLES J. WATSON. 


Admission 1s., including Catalogue. 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


PSTAIRBS.. and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
eps from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY,, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to eall the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 











INVESTED FUNDS... os sn anne 


£18,000,C00 


PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application.” + F 
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wr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


POLAR GLEAMS: 


ount of a Voyage in the Yacht ‘ Blencathra,’ through 
Ap doe the Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. F . 
By HELEN PEEL. 


With a Preface by the Marqurss OF DUFFERIN AND Ava. 
And Contributions by Captain JoserH Wiaarns and Frepericxk G, Jackson. 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
«What we have to add to Lord Dufferin’s kindly verdict on his god-daughter’s 
work, is that the story is told so gaily that we shou'd have liked more of it.’’— 


Pall Mall Gazette. ; 
+ A very bright and graphic sketch of what seems to have been a most delight- 


fal craise.”—Morning Post. 


NOTICE.—7he late Sir Gerald Portal’s Work, 


“THE BRITISH MISSION 
TO UGANDA IN 1893,” 


Edited by Mr. Rennell Rodd, with an Introduction by 
Lord Cromer, will be ready very shortly at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’. With 40 Illustrations, many of them fine Wood 
Engravings, price One Guinea. 


A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN. 


By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. (Uniform with ‘‘Stephen Remarx,’’) 
“One of the most telling pieces of satire that has yet been produced by even 
the Home-rule agitation.” —Glasgow Herald, 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS and TURF 


STORIES, By Henry Custance, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, 


formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. New and“Cheaper Edition, 
with an Additional Prefatory Chapter on Egypt in 1894, Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Parts I.-V. now ready, 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. 


An entirely New and beautifully Illustrated Work. By J. C. L. Sparkes, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, and F, 
W. Bursiper, M.A., Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin. 
In 6 Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. 

whee letterpress is excellent and the drawings are admirable.”—Black and 
ite. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvdia Office. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHURCH WORK: Its Means and Methods. 


By the Right Rev. J. Moornovse, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 
3s, net. 


The JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard Kipling. 


a Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. Frenzeny. Crown 
vo, 63. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Here is a book for youngsters of all ages from nine to 
ninety.” 

MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Kipling’s latest tales will give pleasure to old and 
young.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr, Kipling has had the courage to make a style of 
his own, and although he has now many imitators, he still proves himself 
serenely unapproachable in it,” 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-and-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 


The WIZARD’S SON, By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8yo, 33, 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Witt1am ALvIs Wricut, Edition de Luxe. Forty Volumes. Super- 
ruyal 8vo, 6s. net per vol. (Now being issued at the rate of two volumes per 
month. Each volume contains a single play. Orders received only for 
complete sets.) 
Vol. XVII. The FIRST PART of KING HENRY IV. 
Vol. XVIII, The SECOND PART of KING HENRY IV. 
—* The beautiful Edition de Luxe of Mr. Aldis Wright’s classical 
work.” 
ATHENZUM.—* We congratulate all concerned in this publication on what 
must be an assured success, and can only regret that the issue, being limited, 
must soon become inaccessible to the public generally.” 


The TRAGEDIES of EURIPIDES in ENG- 


LISH VERSE. By Arruur S. Way, M.A., Author of ‘* The Iliad of Homer 
done into English Verse,” and “The Odyssey of Homer done into English 
Verse.” In3vols, Vol I. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. GREEN and Miss Kate Noraate. Part 33, Super-royal 8vo. 1s. net. 
(Volumes I., 11, and III. now ready. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net each vol.) 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly! at Messrs, DamRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrENTANO'S, Uniin Square, New York City, 
U.S.A. ; and GaLIaNanr’s Liprary, 224 Kue de Rivoli, Paris, where 





THE RECENT MISSIONARY CONFERENCE; 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Author of “ The Life of Lord Lawrence,” &. 





Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE CONVERSION OF INDIA. 


From Pantznus to the Present Time, 193-1893. 
By GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D., 
Author of the Lives of William Carey, Henry Martyn, John Wilson, & Alex. Duffs 
With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COLONISATION AND EMPIRE. 
By A. CALDECOTT, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
With Coloured Maps and Plans. 


Forming a volume of Murray’s University Extension Series, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The LIFE of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, 


to the Accession of Queen Anne. By Fie ip - MarsHa.. 
Viscount WoLsELEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Plans, 32s. 

“This remarkable book—remarkable alike for its subject, its. 
author, and their very felicitous association—will be eagerly 
sought by a multitude of readers. It cannot but add greatly to 
the literary reputation of Lord Wolseley.” —Times, 











NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 
A BEGINNER. By Ruopa 


Author of “ Nancy,” “Cometh up as a Flower,” &e. 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There is a very large and growing public to whom a new novel 
by Miss Broughton is a distinct event, and to them ‘ A beginner’ 
will be no disappointment. We have passed from the old days of 
stupid ignorant prejudice against a writer who had the audacity 
to be herself to a new era of grateful recognition of an artist who. 
never fails to provide us with that rarest of modern joys—enter- 
tainment.”—Manchester Guardian. 


BROUGHTON, 
In1 


NOW READY. 
IF MEN WERE WISE. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A work of rare charm and excellence; it is real literature and 
real life too—of an out-of-the-way kind, but convincing and con- 
sistent with the theatre of the events and its occupants. The 
very unusual power of the writer so deeply interests us in the 
catastrophe that we want to implore him to change it.”— World. 


By E. L. Suew. 





NOW READY. 
VICTIMS of FASHION. By A. M. Grance. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. ~ 
The POWER of the PAST. By Esuz Srvant, 


Author of “ Joan Vellacott,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
DR. BROOKE HERFORD’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 


COURAGE AND CHEER. 


Cloth, 5s., post-free. 

‘* Dr, Herford has chosen a characteristic title for a volume of characteristic 
discourses. They are fall of practical good sense, of sympathy for the difficulties 
of life, and of help for those who are seeking to do right. The whole of the di-- 
courses show a bright clear style and earnest helpful spirit.”—Manchester 
Guardian. j 

““We have not seen lately more interes'ing, striking, instructive, and 
encouraging discourses than these.”—Literary World. i ae 
“The enthusiasm of humanity, and much else that i3 wise and beautiful injthe 
practical aspects of religion, pervades Dr. Brooke Herford’s vigorous * Sermon 
of Courage and Cheer.’ It represents toe more cultured and mellow aspects of 
contemporary thought in the Unitarian Church. There is mucn in the beok 
which appeals to that which is common in the spiritual life.” —Speaker, 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are receive i. 





London: PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. , 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


eady immediately, pott 4to, 10s. 6d. 


DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS eg Last. Untrodden Peaks. An Account of Ascents 


of the Oroda di Laga, the Little and Great Zinnem, the Cinque Torri, the Fiaffingespitze, and the Lavg Kofel. By the Rev. J. SANGER DAVIES, M A, 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Member of the Alpine Club, With Map and Illustrations by the Author. Edition limited to 500 Copies. Bi. 





Ready imme‘iately, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GREAT INDIAN EPICS.—THE STORIES OF THE RAMAYANA AND 


THE MAHABHARATA. By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, Professor of Natural Science in the Government College, Lahore, Author of “ Indian Life 


Religions and Social,” &c. With Notes, Appendices, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES. The Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky—The Queen 


of Spades—An Amateur Peasant-Girl—The Shot—Kirdjali, &c. Translated from the Russian by T. KEANE, 

“*Mr, Keane has done his work as a translator excellently......For the faithfulness of his rendering we cannot vouch, but he writes smooth, graceful and 
spirited English......In his English dress, then, Poushkin makes capital reading. He was evidently a born story-teller, possessing a large share of that genius for 
narrative in which lies half the strength of his countrymen, Tourgueneff and Tolstoi.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Apart from their high literary merit, these tales should possess a special charm for English readers, revealing, as they do, the everyday life, the customs 

and manners of the Russian people. Mr. Alexander Poushkin has contributed a valuable collection of the most vivid sketches, direct from the life......and Mr, T 
Keane has rendered the English reading public a great service in giving them so lent a translation of the delightfui tales before us.”—Liverpool Mercury, F 


SECOND EDITION, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 


MASTER REX. By Mrs. Gzgarp Forp, Author of “ Pixie” and “I Too.” 


“* Rex’s father, h’s nurses, and his friends are all good angels; and the little fellow himself is drawn with rare skill and sympathy; the illustrations are 


anusually good.’ —Athenzum. 
“The authoress of ‘ Pixie’ gives us in this volume a charming children’s story, which will be read with interest wherever it goes.” —Review of Reviews, 


“ A charming study of child-nature.”"—Literary World, 
SECOND EDITION, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 


PIXIE; 4x> THE HILLHOUSE FARM. By Mrs. Gerarp Foro. 


“A charming story of good and charming people, about whom one would willingly know a little more.” —National Observer, 

“Its rustic realism recalls the work of Mr. Hardy. The illustrations of both stories are admirable.”—Spectator. 

** Two very pretty stories with a thread of continuity between them; fitted either for children or grown-up people, and wholesome and healthy, without any 
‘preponderance of or forced * goody-goody.’”’—The World, 





cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS. By C. J. Rrerumii.yer. 


** Some tunefal and graceful lyrics, which decidedly deserve not the burial ‘ under a miscellaneous mass of literature,’ of which the author speaks in the preface, 
(Men of England’ and ‘ The Parting of Comrades’ are stirring songs, and ‘Oblivion’ is not less excellent in a very different style of sentimeat.’’—Saturday Review, 


“Such pieces as ‘ Artist and Statesman,’ the many ballads, and the three closing poems, make one wish for more of these cheerfal strains.”—Liverpool Mercury, 


Vol. IV. now ready, demy 8vo, 19s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 


Pepysian Library, Magdalen College, Oambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 103. 6d. each. 


*.* Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he transcribed the whole, and the present edition represents this transcript, a few unprintable 
massages only being omitted. Lord Braybrooke’s notes have been added to or altered where necessary, and a large number of additional notes have been addad. 


“ An addition which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the competency of the editor, is entitled to supersede all its predecessors.” —Times. 
NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION OF 


SCRIVENER’S PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. For the Use of Biblical Students. Edited by the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., formerly Fellow ard Tutor of New College, Oxford. Illus- 
trated with Portrait and numerous Lithographed Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323, ; 

*,* This, the Fourth Edition of this Standard Work, while including much new matter left by the late Pr. Scrivener himeelf, has been largely rewritten and 

«carefully edited by the Rev. Epwarp MILLER, In bis Editorial Work Mr. Miller bas had the assistance of distinguished scholars who are leaders in their several 


departments. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION (1,072 pp.), with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


JOHNSONS GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY. Edited by C. H. Waicur, F.R.M.S., and 


D, DEWAR, Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 

“* We are glad to see the publishers of this valuable work again in the field with a new edition, thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. It is without 
doubt one of the most reliable and important gardening dictionaries that ha3 ever been published; in fact, as a dictionary and guide for gardeners, amateur or 
professional, its equal is not to be found in horticultural literature......forms a marvellous digest of matters horticultural, and a standard work for the guidance of 
all interested in the art and science of gardening. It is beautifwly printed, and the style in which it is turned out is highly creditable to the eminent pub- 


fisher2.’’—Horticultural Times. 
“‘The reissue...... is so considerably enlarged and improved, after a lapse of thirty years since the last revision, as to be practically a new work. From acare- 
ful examination...... we find the revision and the additional matter deserving of all praise, Every gardener, and every one who loves a garden, or owns one, 


should possess this book.”—Saturday Review. 


LATEST VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
ARRIAN’S ANABASIS OF ALEXANDER. o- | SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 





gether with the “Indica.” Translated by E. J. Cuinnock, M.A., LL.D. 5s, MIDDLE AGES, including the most famous Charters relating to England, 
3 ‘ the Empire, the Church, &c., from the Sixth to the Fourteenth Centuries. 
SOPH OC LES. A New Literal Prose Translation, by Translated and Eaited by Kxnest F, HENDERSON, Ph.D. 5s. 


E. P. Coteripes, B.A., Translator of “ Euripides,” &c, 53. ry NIL? 4 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS,  Cotton’s Translation, TEN, BRIN KS HISTORY wt oma NGLISH 


Revised by W. ©. Hazuitr, 3 vols, 10s. 6d, Translated by W. CLanke Rosrysoy, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


ARTHUR YOUNG'S TOUR IN IRELAND, with |GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The Original Text, 





General Observations on the State of the Country during the Years with Hayward’s Translation and Notes, carefully Revised, with an In- 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. Hutton, Librarian National Liberal Ulub. 2 vols., troduction by ©. A. Bucunerm. Ph.D., Professor of German Languazse 
each 3s. 6d. and Literature at King’s College, London. 5s. 





Wew Edition, Revisel, considerably Enlarged, and entirely Reset in New Type, medium 4to, 2,118 pp., 3,500 Illustrations, cloth, 31s. 64. ; 
or in 2 vols., 34s, 


WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


This is kept also in T'alf-calf, Full-calf, and Half-russia Binding, in 1 or 2 vols. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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